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New England and Other Matters. 


General Alger’s successor, Hon. Elihu 
Root of New York is the subject this week of 


our cover illustration. The new Secretary of 
War was born in Clinton, New York, in 1845, 
and following his graduation at Hamilton College, 
went to the metropolis to practise law. He has 
been for years a leader at the New York bar, 
but has never previously held a public office, 
except that of district attorney, to which he was 
appointed in 1883 by President Arthur. 
Letter-boxes in street-cars is a new 
“wrinkle” in Hartford, and it seems to fill a 
long-felt want. Thirty thousand letters were 
collected from the boxes in a single month, and 
many were special-delivery letters—so many, in 
fact, that the receipts from them more than paid 
the expense of collections. Modern conveniences 
are making the race lazy, perhaps, and it might 
be better for us if we did not always have them 
too close at hand. Still when, for instance, a 
street-car line reaches out into the suburbs, it 
needs no argument to show that the new letter- 
box system would save many: people time and 
money. 


Some smokers cherish a superstition that 
cigars which show spots on the wrappers are 
necessarily “imported,”’ and always better than 
those made of unspotted leaves. The United 
States circuit court at New Haven, or rather a 
litigant before it, has unkindly been dispelling 
this pleasing fancy. It appears that three per- 
sons at least are acquainted with processes for 
spotting tobacco. Two of them quarrelled over 
the question which “‘discovered”’ the trick, while 
at the same time the third was sputtering 
azainst both through the newspapers. Potash 
and glycerine are two of the substances used in 
transforming Connecticut cigars into Havanas, 
and the business is so profitable that, naturally, 
every man who carries it on is anxious to have 
the other men enjoined as rascals. 

A wife-beater is not a nice thing to con- 
template, and the judge of the South Boston 
police court waxed righteously indignant the 
other day over a monstrosity of this sort—but 
that was all he could do. The abused woman 
was not able to provide for herself, and the judge 
realized that if he treated her husband to a 
pleasant vacation by sending him to jail, she 
would probably go hungry; so he unwillingly 
discharged the fellow, only requiring the wife to 
promise that if she had any more trouble it 
should be reported to the police. The judge 
added that he hoped to live to see the day when 
he could order the lash applied to the naked 
backs of men who assault their wives, and he 
promised to do his share to hasten that day by 
asking the next legislature to enact a law per- 
mitting corporal punishment for wife-beaters. 
Persons who cherish sentimental objections to the | ¢ 
“whipping-post’”’ will then have a chance to say 
how they would deal with cases like the above. 
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On His Dignity. 

If a well-fed gentleman is easily upset by an 
irregularity of meal-time, why shouldn’t a tramp 
be surly when his luncheon is postponed? The 
New York Times answers the quizzical query 
by the experience of a New Jersey family, which 
has learned that a tramp is just as hungry at 
noon as any other man. 

It was in a pretty and somewhat aristocratic 
town, not very far from the metropolis, that the 
tramp made his appearance. He was quite in 
keeping with the place, as far as a tramp might 
be. He was undoubtedly an aristocrat of his 
kind, not bad-looking, and well dressed, and it 
was with a feeling of good-fellowship that he 
stopped at one of the handsomest houses to ask 
for a luncheon. 

For some reason not explained, either the 
family luncheon was not quite ready or it was 
over, and knowing that it would take some time 
to prepare another for the pedestrian at their 
gates, the members of the family did not imme- 
diately make their appearance to welcome him. 
After a while the pretty daughter of the house 
appeared. 

“We shall be very glad to give you your 
luncheon,’’ she said, courteously, “but I shall 
have to ask you if you will not cut a few weeds 
away from the side lawn first.” 

‘That would not have seemed an unreasonable 
request; guests usually expect to make them- 
selves agreeable in any way possible; but it was 
past the travelling gentleman’s Junch-time, and 
he could not but feel that he had not been treated 
with due consideration. He turned to the young 
woman with an expression more of sorrow than 
of anger on his dust-stained face. 

“Madam,” he said, “‘a little earlier I might 
have considered your proposition, but you have 
kept me waiting too long,” and with the bearing 
of one who, though meek, cannot be imposed 
upon, he walked slowly away. 
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some water along towards noon!’ 
called the anxious matron from the 
back seat of the carryall. 

“Yes’m!” called Lindy, with a seraphic look 
of entire obedience that might have deceived 
any one who was not as well acquainted with 
her as was Mrs. Jennings. 

“And as soon as the shade gets on the front 
of the house, you can water the morning-glory 
vines. And you go right on cleaning up, now. 
Don’t you leave off just because I’m not here. 
Wash the dishes and get them away from the 
flies; and don’t you leave them pots, Lindy, 
like you did last time. And be sure you set 
the milk things out in the sun—and watch the 
chickens out of the garden—and if you seea 
tramp coming, sick Watch on him.” 

The carryall had started with such haste as 
to jerk the last words out rather violently, but 
Mr. Jennings called back, cheerily : 

“And take care of Tommy, s’posen!’’ 

“Yes’m!” shouted Lindy, genially, holding 
Tommy up to wave his hand after the 
retreating carryall and to scream a reminder of 
the candy that had been promised him if he 
would stay and be good. 

Mr. Frank Jennings was on a visit to his 
brother, and was at this moment sitting on the 
front seat beside that relative. It was Mr. 
Frank who said, with a quiet smile: 

“If she remembers all those things you told 
her, she must have a remarkable memory— 
quite a phenomenon, I should think.” 

“Oh, she won’t remember any of them,” 
said Mrs. Jennings, with conviction. “Maybe 
she'll take care of Tommy, but as for the rest, 
she won’t do a thing I’ve told her, and there’s 
no telling what she'll be doing that nobody 
else ever dreamed of. What I’m ever to do 
with that girl is more than I know.” 

“She didn’t strike me as having a bad face,’ 
said Mr. Frank, who had been attracted by 
the wide, eager eyes and the thin little 
countenance of the charity girl. 

“Oh, she isn’t what you might call bad,” 
replied Mrs. Jennings, grudgingly. ‘“She’s 
just always saying, ‘S’posen you did this or 
that, what would happen?’ And if you don’t 
watch her like a hawk, she tries it to see what 
will happen. If Lindy would be satisfied to 
let things go along just like they’ve always 
been doing, I wouldn’t mind keeping her; but 
as it is, she vexes the soul out of me, and that’s 
a fact. She’s a born vexer and unsettler, 
Lindy is. You don’t know anything about it, 
Frank. You’ve always been used to managing 
girls that’s just like other girls.’ 

There was certainly just cause for complaint 
against the “‘vexer and unsettler,” whom Mrs. 
Jennings had taken from a neighboring county 
because there was no other place for her, and 
because Mrs. Jennings needed help about the 
house and couldn’t afford to hire it. This 
latter commonplace reason seemed to demand 


“N= Lindy, be sure you give the calf 


long time, and now I’ve done it.”’ 


time, soon after Lindy’s arrival, when Mrs. 
Jennings directed her to 
catch the white pullet with 
the topknot and wring her 
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stand on the edge of one bucket and hold 
to the rope on the other side, and let her- 
self gently down. Nothing, she reasoned, 
could be easier. 

And since one could not go down the 
well, what joy it would be to set fire to 
that dry prairie grass that stretched away 
for miles and miles until it made a golden 
rim against the far, smoky-blue horizon! 
Her fingers tingled to be at it a hundred 


was growing settled. What a splendid sight it 


it? The passion for trying things; for “finding 


|to Tommy, pointing out a hazy, low-lying 
| cloud away to the south. 
| But Watch, the alert little terrier, showed a 
great deal more emotion at this statement than 
| did Tommy himself; for he stood on his hind 
feet, sniffing uneasily at the distant cloud, and 
| then jumped into the air and barked at it, 
| whereas Tommy merely insisted that he was 
| in immediate need of “somefin’ t’eat.”’ 
Tommy’s appetite having been appeased, 


legs,” said Lindy, when called to account, | times when she was innocently rocking Tommy | Lindy remembered the calf. Yes, she was to 
“and then she can have wooden legs and get | to sleep or washing the dishes, and when Mrs. | water the calf; and morning or noon, what 
along just as well. I’ve wanted to try it a| Jennings fondly dreamed that the unsettler | did it matter? So she went to the well, and 


slowly and peacefully drew up one bucket, 


But more than all, there was the memorable | would be! How could people keep from trying | dripping full, and listened to the other bucket 


| plunging with a grateful splash into the cool 
depths below. 

And while she leaned over 
and gazed dreamily until the 





neck. Lindy went out, and bis 
there was a flutter among ie 
the fowls, followed by a 
vigorous squawking; but 
presently Lindy came in, 
chickenless. 

“Why, where’s the chick- 
en?” demanded Mrs. Jen- 
nings. 

“The chicken don’t want 
her neck wrang,” replied 
Lindy, with conviction. 

“Well, of all things!” 
cried the exasperated lady. 
“What do you mean, Lindy ? 
Here I’ve got the water ready 
to seald that chicken, and it 
not caught yet! Go this min- 
ute and kill that chicken!’ 

“But the chicken don’t 
want its neck wrang,’’ re- 
peated Lindy, pale but firm. 
“T wrang it ever so little, to 
try, an’ she fought like a 
tiger. She’d lots druther 
live; and anyway, wringing 
necks aint such fun. I tried 
it just a little on me, and 
my neck aint come ontwisted 
yet.” 

Such was the answer of 
the vexer and unsettler, who 
had, in some mysterious 
way, found out the chicken’s 
side of the case. Mrs. Jen- 
nings had never heard the 
question of chicken -for - 
dinner argued from the 
chicken’s standpoint, but she 
was no sentimentalist. She 
strode haughtily out and 
“wrang”’ the neck of the 
unwilling white pullet her- 
self; and this was one of the 
stories she told her brother- 
in-law, with the added infor- 
mation that she must get 
rid of Lindy—there was no 
help for it. 

It was Lindy’s passion 








ripples sank into the calm 
square of blue sky that she 
loved to see reflected there, 
it all at once dawned upon 
her that the square was no 
longer blue, and that it 
seemed covered with fast- 
flying clouds. 

“My!” said Lindy, coming 
upright with a surprised 
start. “But that cloud is 
risin’!’’ 

Not that it had risen so 
much,—but it was surely 
nearer, very much nearer,— 
and the upper edge of it was 
a rolling, ashy rim; and 
while she gazed she saw a 
tongue of fire thrust out 
through the blackness, here, 
and another there. 

“Well, if the prairie aint 
afire!”’ said Lindy to herself 
with awe, but her lips did 
not move. She stood by the 
well and gazed at the swift, 
on-rolling cloud, which came 
straight and true, as if it 
had seen the new little 
prairie home from afar, and 
was hastening, eager to 
devour it. 

Tommy, from his perch on 
the steps, saw Lindy dash 
past him into the house and 
shut all the doors and win- 
dows with a rush. Then she 
came out and looked again. 
The cloud was coming 
straight on, swift-winged. A 
wind arose, and blew her 
hair across her face. 

“Well, if the wind aint 
a-blowin’ towards the fire!”’ 
was Lindy’s next discovery. 
Thus it was, for a slight 
eddy of wind, moved by the 
attraction of the rising mael- 
strom farther back, was 
softly blowing in that direc- 











for trying things that led her 
|into troubles innumerable; 
|but perhaps the one thing 
| that had furnished the straw 
| to break the camel’s back of Mrs. Jennings’s 
| patience had come to pass one day not long 


a commonplace girl, who would work steadily | ago, when Lindy was supposed to be water- 
at humdrum tasks all day and sleep soundly at | ing the vines. Some sure foreknowledge 


night, undisturbed by thoughts. But to Mrs. 
Jennings’s grief, her new help was “flighty.” 

It was Mrs. Jennings herself who found 
Lindy, one morning, careering wildly across 
the prairie in the rear of the dismayed yearling 
calf, with one end of the rope around the calf’s 
neck and the other end around Lindy’s waist. 
Sometimes Lindy was down and sometimes 
up, but for the most part she was racing, erect 
and swift-footed as a Diana of the chase. 

“I wanted to try what it was like to be drug 
by the calf,” was her only apology when 
she presented herself before Mrs. Jennings, 
flushed, breathless, and dilapidated as to her 
garments. “I thought maybe part of the time 
I'd be up in the air, but he didn’t run quite 
fast enough, I reckon. Anyhow, now I’ve 
tried, and I feel better.”’ 

If it wasn’t one thing it was another, as 
Mrs. Jennings justly complained. When Lindy 
Was supposed to be shelling dried peas in the 
barn, the lady of the house had only to look out 
of the window to find the cantankerous old blue 
hen hobbling about the yard on two wooden 
legs which were tied to her own scaly limbs. 

“Some day she’s going to lose the use of her 


warned Mrs. Jennings that the vines were 
not being watered, and she went in search. 
Lindy was at the morning-glory vines, indeed, 
gazing at the ruby -throated humming - bird 
which poised daintily in front of flower after 
flower. 

“I wisht I knowed how you did it!’ she 
exclaimed, hungrily. 
school an’ find out all about ever’thing that 
ever was! I wisht I could!” 

“The idee of a girl like her talking about 


make a living for herself!’ 
And yet, if Mrs. Jennings had only known, 





deep, after this long drought. She would 





“S’posen I could go to; Jennings home. So 


| 


‘‘GAZED AT THE SWIFT, ON-ROLLING CLOUD.” 


out ;” for learning what new and unaccustomed 
thing there was to be done, and then doing it, 
by way of experiment, and with a complete 
willingness to take the consequences—this was 
the spirit that animated the vexer and 
unsettler. And yet she had neither gone down 
the well nor set fire to the prairie. She had 
argued both questions out with herself. If she 
went down the well, she might fall in and 
drown, and spoil the well, and if she set fire to 
the grass, the wind might turn and burn up the 
Lindy resisted both 
temptations. 

But to-day she stood, with Tommy on her 
shoulder, watching the carryall out of sight; 


going to school,” said Mrs. Jennings to Mr. | and then, dimly remembering that she had 
Frank, “when she ought to be thankful for a | been expected to do something, looked about 
good home, and for a chance to work and the house and yard vaguely, trying to recall 


what it was. Everything was so still in that 
brief pause that the crowing of a chicken 


Lindy was daily resisting temptations to find | seemed to pierce the remote distances with its 
out about other things of which that lady had | melancholy echoes. East and north and west 
never dreamed. Never did she go near the | of the house lay the broad stretches of black 
well without being seized with a frantic desire | fallow land which had been prepared for 
to go down into its shadowy depths. She had | grain, before the drought came and made it 
never gone down into a well, and she wanted | useless to sow. 
to try it. She knew just how it was to be| unbroken prairie came up to the yard, and 
done. The pulley above was strong, the rope | Lindy sighed as she looked at it—the grass 
was new, and the water could not be very | was so dry, and would burn so well. 


Only on the south the 


“I do b’lieve it’s goin’ to rain,” said Lindy 


tion. In an instant Lindy 
was in the house and out 
again, her eyes shining, her 
cheeks aflame. A box of 
| matches was in her hand, and she ran like 
some gay woodland creature, filled with joy. 

| “‘Now I wisht I hadn’t always wanted to do 
| it!’ she muttered, as she sped along the edge 
| of the bare yard, setting fire to the grass in 
| twenty places as she went. ‘Maybe it’ll save 
| the place; an’ yet it looks like I was doin’ it 
because I wanted to.”’ 

The wind caught the multitude of little 
flames and swept them into one, and swept 
that one roaring on toward the wall of fire 
| that came roaring on to meet it. Lindy 
| watched her work, fascinated, with the heat of 
| her prairie fire on her burning face. 
| “And to think I’ve never done it before!’ 
she said, as if she were marvelling at herself. 

But the stronger fire whirlwind soon met the 
weaker one and caught it up, and blotted it 
out; and all ina moment Lindy felt that the 
wind had turned, and the fierce breath of that 
awful destruction was upon her. Leaping 
tongues of flame shot out from the fiery mass, 
and caught up the grass away ahead, and 
swept it from the earth. Perhaps those leaping 
| tongues would leap over the burned space and 
| destroy the place at last. But the girl of 
thoughts had been thinking, and her plans 
were all laid. In a moment Lindy had Tommy 
in her arms. 

“Now you hold on to my neck for dear life!’’ 
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she commanded, She had already taken Watch | 
up in her apron, and tied the corners of the apron | 
behind her waist. H 

Calmly she sat down on the edge of the well- 
curb and set her feet carefully on the rim of the 
bucket. 

“I’m sorry I can’t take the calf,” she said, 
regretfully, “and the chickens, but maybe I’d 
better not try to do too much.” 

With a steadying arm around Tommy, she 
swung herself free, clutching the other rope with 
both hands. 

“I always knowed I could do it,” she said, as 
she slowly lowered herself and her burdens, 
“but I didn’t expect to take the whole family,” 
she added. 

She was half-way down, and was clinging to 
the other bucket, which had come up even with 
her face, when the smoke rolled down upon | 
them, and a wave of fierce, scorching heat passed | 
over them. 

The frightened child screamed and started, | 
and the dog wriggled violently, and yelped and | 
whined. She caught at both of them, to save | 
them, and then felt herself plunging down an | 
awful abyss, and sinking into cold water at the | 
bottom of it. 

For a moment she was stunned and gasping, | 
but then she found that she was still holding | 
‘Tommy and the rope. 

With a mighty effort she regained her footing 
on the rim of the bucket, and then rescued Watch 
from the water where he was floundering, the 
picture of despair. 

She stood waist-deep in water; but what did 
that matter? They were all safe. She could look 
up and see the other bucket resting against the 
pulley. 

“Tt’s good that rope wasn’t any longer !’’ she 
called cheerily to the weeping Tommy. “Just 
see how I can hold you up 
out of the water, you and 
Watch, too! The fire can’t 
burn us away down here, 
can it? And won’te your 
mamma be pleased when 
she sees us all down the 
well? 

“°T any rate, I’ve come 
down the well,’’ she said to 
herself a moment later, with 
much satisfaction, even while 
her teeth were chattering 
with the unaccustomed 
cold. 

And so she stood, with 
Tommy on her shoulder, 
until he began to fall asleep 
with exhaustion, when he 
had to be carefully held 
across her breast, and with 
Watch whining dismally 
under one arm. Waist-deep 
in water, in an uncomfort- 
able position, every muscle ss 
aching, she stood there, it 
seemed to her for hours, until her face grew pale 
and her eyes were heavy with utter weariness. 








“And you say she must have stood in the 
water several hours,” a sympathetic voice was 
saying, “and that she fainted as soon as she 
was taken out? And do you mean to say that 
she had the child and the dog in her arms all 
that time? And she is quite slender, too. Poor 
child! Her endurance has been very heavily 
taxed !”” 

“And, O doctor,” cried the tearful voice of 
Mrs. Jennings, “to think of the good sense she 
showed, which I wouldn’t have been equal to 
myself! ‘Tommy says she set fire to the grass 
all along the edge of the yard when she saw the 
fire coming, and that’s everything that saved the 
place. But she didn’t think the house would 
stand, so she took Tommy and the dog down the 
well when it begun to get too hot, and Tommy 
says she was sorry she couldn’t take the calf and 
the chickens. And there was me abusing her 
all the way to town that blessed minute, and 
a-saying that I’d be bound to get rid of her 
because she didn’t do things just my way! If 
she’d done them my. way to-day, we wouldn’t 
have had any Tommy nor any home this 
evenin’ !”” 

“But la, you needn’t bother about me!” 
called a weak voice from the bed. “Don’t | 
bother about me. I don’t deserve no credit—for | 
I've always wanted to—set fire to the grass—an’ | 
I’ve been just a-dyin’ to go down into the 
well. I’ve tried ’em both now—an’ I feel 
better !”” 

What was Mrs. Jennings crying and laughing 
for? And did Lindy dream that she was 
absolutely being hugged by that severe and 
unsympathetic woman? And what wonderful 
thing had happened to all of them? For here 
was Mr. Jennings wiping his eyes as if the 
light hurt them; and here was Uncle Frank 
bending over her with both her tired hands in 
his. 

“At any rate,” he was saying, with a laugh, 
“the world has need of a girl who knows what 
to do, and can do it, when the emergency comes. 
And I have taken it on myself to see that this 
girl goes to school and gets the best education 
there is going!” 

The light that flashed into the delicate face 
transformed it and made it beautiful, and the 
doctor felt the pulse leap in the slender wrist. 
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“Go to school!” they heard her whisper to | lips, unconscious that she had already found out 
herself dreamily. “And then I can find out about | about such things as loyal faithfulness and 
things!” unflinching courage. 

She went to sleep with the smile still on her JuLIA TRUITT BIsHOP. 








in Mr. Seton Thompson’s “Wild Animals | for bear tracks, and ran off barking about the 
I Have Known” describes the crime and | pasture. In short, he did everything that a 
abnormal cunning of a dog, ““Wully,” who lived | properly grieved dog should do in the circum- 
a double life—one the careful, protective life of a | stances, and so far from touching or eating any 
shepherd-dog, the other the wild, wolfish exist-| of the torn mutton, he plainly scorned such a 
ence of a beast of prey. In canine life the sketch | thing. 
parallels the famous story of “Dr. Jekyland Mr.| The boys took Bender with them to hunt 
Hyde,” and some critics have expressed doubt of | bears, as their main reliance and ally, and 
the credibility of the narrative. | Bender hunted assiduously. Three or four 
But the fact that dogs do occasionally lead | other dogs, belonging at farms in the vicinity, 
double lives—one that of a docile house-dog by | were also taken on these hunts. One was a 
day, and the other that of a wild, dangerous | collie, another a mongrel bulldog, and a third a 


beast by night—is well established. I recall an large brindled dog of no known pedigree. Still 


O)* E of those charming animal biographies | with indignation. He coursed around, seeking 


| instance of the kind which occurred in a farming | another half-bred St. Bernard dog set off with 


community in Maine, where a trusted dog | the others, but on reaching the sheep pasture, 
became not only an outlaw himself, but drew | where they went first to get the trail and make a 
others about him and was the leader of a/| start, this latter dog behaved oddly, left the 
dangerous band. others, and slunk away home. 

A farmer named Frost began to lose sheep| Some of the boys attributed this to cowardice, 


from a flock of seventy which he owned and | and he was hooted; others suspected Roke, for | 


which were kept in a large upland pasture, | that was his name, of having killed the sheep. 
called “the Nubble,” that included a high hill! Suspicion against him so increased that his 
master kept him chained at 
home. 

No bears were tracked to 
their dens, and none were 
caught in the traps, which 
were also set in the Needham 
pasture ; but less than a week 
later another farmer, this 
time the owner of the mon- 
grel bulldog, lost three sheep 
in one night. As previously, 
the sheep were found dead 
and partly eaten. 

If Roke’s alibi had not 
had a tangible chain at one 
end of it that night, his 
character would have been 
as good as lost; for his 
refusal to hunt with the 
other dogs, and the manner 
in which he behaved while 
near the dead sheep, had 
rendered him a public “sus- 
pect.” When near the 
earcasses he had growled 
morosely, and shown his 
and sloped northward over rough, bushy land to | teeth. When hooted and barked at by the other 
a forest tract bordering a large brook. It was | dogs, he had taken himself off across-lots. 
not the custom there to enclose the sheep in| A few nights afterward Farmer Frost lost 
pens, or shelters, at night. They wandered at | two more sheep from his flock in the Nubble 
will in the pasture, and were rarely visited | pasture, and the following night Rufus watched 
oftener than once a week, and that usually on | in the pasture with a loaded gun, quite without 
Sunday morning. Then either the farmer or | results. 
one of his boys would go to the pasture to give; About that time two or three others watched 
the sheep salt and count them. This was the|in their pastures. Some shut up their sheep. 
usual custom among the farmers in that locality, | But the losses continued to occur. Within a 
nearly all of whom owned flocks sometimes as | radius of three or four miles as many as twenty- 
small as twenty, but rarely larger than seventy-| four sheep were killed in the course of three 
five, since sheep in New England seldom thrive | weeks. 
when kept in large flocks. None of the watchers by night or the hunters 

Mr. Frost was not the only one who lost sheep | by day as yet obtained so much as a trace or a 
at this time. Six other flocks were invaded, but | clue to the animal which had done the killing. 
his loss occurred first. His son Rufus, going to | They had all come to think that it was quite 
the pasture to salt and count the sheep on/| useless to watch by night; the marauding 
Sunday morning, September seventh, found that creature, whether bear, wildcat or dog, was 
two ewes and a grown lamb were missing. | apparently too wily, or too keen-scented, to enter 
Later in the day the partially devoured remains | a pasture and approach a flock where a man 
of the sheep were found on the pastureside, | was concealed. 
half-way down to the brook. Rufus Frost, who had watched repeatedly, 

“‘Bear’s work,” the farmer and his neighbors | then hit on a stratagem. First he cut off about 
said, although an old hunter who visited the a foot from the barrel of a shotgun, to shorten it, 
spot pronounced against the theory. But a bear | and then made a kind of bag, or sack, by sewing 
had been recently seen in the vicinity, and | two fresh sheep-pelts together. Thus equipped, 
Monday morning the boys loaded their guns for | he repaired to the Nubble pasture after dark, 
a holiday hunt. Two traps were also set near and joined himself to the flock, not as a watcher, 
the carcasses, which were left as found, to lure | but asa sheep. That is to say, he crept into the 
the destroyer back. sheepskin bag, which was also capacious enough 

The destroyer did not return, and the traps | to contain the short gun, and lay down on the 
remained as they were set; and the youthful | outskirts of the flock, a little aloof. 
hunters were unsuccessful in rousing a bear in The sheep were lying in a group, ruminating, 
the woods. But on the following Wednesday. | as is their habit by night. Rufus drew a tangle 
night a farmer named Needham, living a mile of wool over his head, and otherwise contrived 
and a half from Frost, lost two sheep, the bodies to pose as a sheep lying down. He assumed 
of which were found in his pasture, partly | that when thus bagged up in fresh sheepskin, 
eaten. | the odor of a sheep would be diffused and the 

It chanced that Farmer Needham, or his son | appearance of one so well counterfeited as to 
Emerson, owned a dog which was greatly prized. | deceive even a bear. His gun he had charged 
They called him Bender. Bender was said to | heavily with buckshot; and altogether the ruse 
be a half-breed Newfoundland and mastiff, but was ingenious, if nothing more. 
had, I think, a strain of more common blood in| Nothing disturbed the flock on the first night 
his ancestry, for there was a tawny crescent | that he spent in the pasture, or on the second, 
mark beneath each eye. Bender was the pink indeed ; but he resolved to persevere. It was no 
of propriety and a dog of unblemished reputa- | Very bad way to pass an autumn night; the 
tion—an “all-around good dog’ to all appear- | weather was pleasant and warm, and there was 
ance. | a bright moon nearing its full phase. 

On this occasion Bender went with the farmer| He had kept awake during the first night, 
and his boys to the sheep pasture, and smelled | listening and watching for the most of the time; 
the dead sheep with every appearance of surprise | but he caught naps the second, and on the third 
and horror. *I'he hair on his shoulders bristled | was sleeping comfortably at about two in the 





YELLED WITH THE FULL POWER OF HIS LUNGS.”’ 
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morning, when he was suddenly set upon, tooth 
and nail, by what he believed, on first waking, 
to be a whole family of bears. One had him by 
the leg, through the bag, shaking him. Another 
was dragging at the back of the bag, while the 
teeth of a third were snapping at his face. \¢j}} 
other teeth were chewing upon his arm, and the 
growling was something frightful. 

This was an alarming manner in which to }e 
wakened from a sound nap, surely; and it is 
little wonder that Rufus, although a plucky 
youngster, rolled over and over and yelled with 
the full power of his lungs. 

His shouts produced an effect. First one and 
then another of his assailants let go and drew 
back; and getting the wool out of his eyes, 
Rufus saw that the creatures were not bears, but 
four astonished dogs, standing a few feet away, 
regarding him with doubt and disgust. 

To all appearance he had been a sheep, lying 
a little apart from the others, and they had 
fallen upon him as one; but his shouts led them 
to think that he was not mutton, after all, and 
they did not know what to make of it! 

Rufus, almost equally astonished, now lay 
quite still, staring at them. The dogs looked at 
each other, licked the wool from their mouths, 
and then sat down to contemplate him further. 

Rufus, on his part, waxed even more amazed 
as he looked, for by the bright moonlight he at 
once identified the four dogs. They were, alas! 
the highly respectable, exemplary old Bender, 
the collie, the brindle and the mongrel bulldog— 
all loved and trusted members of society. Rufus 
was so astonished that he did not think of using 
his blunderbuss ; he simply whistled. 

That whistle appeared to resolve the doubts of 
the dogs instantly. They growled menacingly 
and sprang away like the wind. Rufus saw 
them run across the pasture to the woods, and 
afterward, for some minutes, heard them washing 
themselves in the brook, as roguish, sheep-killing 
dogs always do before returning home. 

But in this case the dogs appeared to know 
that they had been detected, and that so far as 
their characters as good and virtuous dogs went, 
the game was up. Not one of them returned 
home. All four took to the bush, and there- 
after lived predatory lives. They were fully 
aware of the gravity of their offences. 

During October and November they were 
heard of as a pack of bad sheep-killers time and 
again ; but they now followed their evil practices 
at a distance from their former homes, where, 
indeed, the farmers now took the precaution of 
carefully guarding their sheep. On one night of 
October they killed three calves in a farmer’s 
field, four miles from the Frost farm. Several 
parties set off to hunt them, but they escaped 
and lived as outlaws, subsisting from nocturnal 
frays until snow came, when they were tracked 
to a den beneath a high crag, called the Overset, 
in what was known as the Great Woods. Here 
they were smothered by the use of brimstone 
fumes. s. 
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How She Saved Him. 
r “The Making of Dick,” published in the 





Union Signal for October 28, 1898, a lady 

relates a striking, true story of the self- 
sacrifice of a school-teacher in an Atlantic fishing 
village many years ago. 

“Miss Mary” was the first woman teacher 
to “keep winter school” in the town, and the 
rough, older boys expected to make naught of 
her authority. The worst of them was Dick 
Devine, about seventeen years old. 

But although she was consumptive and weak 
and small, her moral strength was marvellous. 
On the first day of school she talked to her pupils 
and won them. She even awoke in Dick 
Devine a throb of manly ambition to overcome 





‘*YOU CAN STOP IT!”’ 


the curse that seemed to be in his blood. Ilis 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather had all 
died drunkards, and Dick himself had sprees. 

Although Dick from the beginning treated 
Miss Mary with great deference, it was ons 
before he would admit there might be any escape 
from the fate of his race. 

“Tf my folks had made any show of fighting 
the drink devil generations ago,” he said, “It 
might not have grown so strong. But it’s no 
usenow. We’readoomed lot. We’reall sturdy 
enough till we get to be about twenty-five years 
old; then we go all to pieces. I’m sorry you 
feel so bad about it, Miss Mary.” 

“Richard,” said the resolute woman, “)0U 
were made in the image of God, and have 
responsibilities of your own. This ruin must 


stop, and you can stop it! You have in you 
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the doing of grand things. You are worth too 
much to waste.” 

Under her influence he strove against the 
appetite, but unfortunately Miss Mary soon had a 
hemorrhage and went home. The seaport people 
believed they had bidden her farewell forever. 

But three years later she was back in the 
school again. Dick Devine was no longer a 
pupil, but he had never lost the memory of her 
interest in him. He had struggled terribly at 
times, for her sake, but his defeats were many, 
for he was still under his family curse. The 
brave woman’s whole soul was enlisted afresh 
in his welfare. 

At last, recovering from a debauch, the young 
fisherman in mad despair went out to drown 
himself. ‘This was on a night when Miss Mary, 
unaccountably wakeful, had walked down to 
the shore. She probably saw a human form far 
out wading into deeper water, and she may 
have surmised it to be Devine. 

Accustomed to ply the oars in her stronger 
days, she untied one of the moored boats and 
pulled toward the vanishing figure, although she 
had been warned that violent exertion might 
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kill her. Her last talk with Dick had given her | 
reason to fear that he might commit suicide. 

The dark form plunged out of sight, but she | 
redoubled her efforts to reach the spot, and | 
presently she saw the young man’s head. 

“Richard! Is it you?” she screamed. 

That ery pierced the ear of the desperate | 
youth, and with reawakened love of life he | 
caught hold of the boat. 

Whether she helped him into the boat, or how 
he reached the land, he never knew. When he 
came to himself he was lying on the beach, | 
alone. 

The next day Miss Mary’s body drifted ashore. | 
It appears probable that her exertions had | 
brought on a hemorrhage after she had rowed 
Dick ashore, that she died near him, and had | 
been swept out by the tide. 

Her death completed what her life began. It | 
broke forever the spell that fettered Dick Devine. | 
His subsequent life was purified by the tender 
memory of the gentle woman who gave her last 
breath in her struggle to save him. A generation 
ago he was one of the best-known college presi- 
dents in the country. 
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me, and bright lightning zigzagged down from | my eyes than I saw the old homestead in Ohio, 


the zenith in two divergent streaks. In the | looking exactly as it did the night I left it, ten 
shattering thunder that followed I pulled the} years ago. I saw a boy of sixteen cautiously 
cord of the parachute, and dropped. crawling out of a second story window on to the 
I was not frightened much. I thought it likely | porch. On reaching the edge, he easily slid 
I still had time to float down before the coming | down one of the corner posts, and landed on the 
of the tornado, although I thought it must be| ground. Here, slipping into his shoes, he gave 
blowing hard overhead. The storm was, as it | one last look at the house, and stole out into the 
were, a vast advancing hand, half-open, the | shadows and darkness. Just what the next 
palm down, and the fingers thrust out above me. | scene would be I cannot say, for 1 was suddenly 
The palm or wrist, I thought, would not reach | twisted in such a way that nearly all my weight 
me in air. |came on one rope, which instantly snapped and 
As the parachute opened out and my speed | let one of my feet loose. 
slackened, I began, as usual, to look out and up This roused me. I seemed to go down and 
for the danger that threatens a parachuter at | onward faster than before, if such a thing were 
every descent. | possible. I looked down and saw the ground 
After the parachute is cut loose, the balloon, if | not seventy-five feet below me. The parachute 





| unweighted, will float for miles out across the | was flying over it at great speed. Suddenly the 


country before finally overturning and tumbling ground seemed to rise up, for the woods had 
back to the earth. When it has reached the| come underneath me. Two or three seconds 
ground, some one must take a trip to bring it in| more, and my brains would be dashed eut on 


with team and wagon. This means a loss of 
time and money, to avoid which a heavy weight 
is attached to the top of the balloon, and this 


| causes it to turn over soon after it is free. 


Now a balloon with this weight attached to it 


|is a pretty heavy, thing, and if, in falling, it 
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waiting-room at the old Ianoo railway- | would think me a rank coward in case I did not 
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happens to miss the parachute, all right! But if 


| it happens to crash down into the slow-falling 
| umbrella, it is all over. Nothing but a miracle 
| can save the man. 


After I had parted company with the balloon, 


| it hovered above me for a little time, as if striving 
|to regain its balance, then it suddenly turned 


over. Immediately the gas escaped out of the 
hole at the top of the inverted balloon, and it 


began to descend. Slowly it came at first, then | 


I sat in the trapeze watching it so intently that 


(CF aiting-oom at combined to make the | seemed near. If it should not come, the people | faster and faster as it grew more empty. 


station a great place for story-telling in 
winter. Janoo was, for one thing, a noted 
rendezvous for commercial travellers, who took 
trains there for their drumming tours in the 
extensive Powder Woods district; and for 
another, the big base burner that stood in the 
middle of the combined waiting- and sitting-room 
was surrounded by a wide nickel railing, which 
invited the heels of talkers and listeners. 

One evening in February my own chair was 
back-tilted there, when a handsome, careless- 
looking young man came in, limping badly, 
although obviously in no pain, and sat down 
silently, but with a friendly glance about him, 
between myself and Old Hernly, who travels 
for Carratracea Water, and is everywhere known 
as the Interrogation Mark. 

“What’s your line?”’ said Hernly to the young 
man. 

“Aéronaut, or used to be. Gone out of the 
business now.” 

“Why?” 

“Got hurt.” 

“How ?” 

“That’s quite a story. 

Of course Hernly made him tell it, and it ran 
thus: | 

When I said I was an aéronaut, I should have 
said a parachute jumper. It is a dangerous 
trade, but a fellow can make a good deal of 
money by it in a few years if he doesn’t have 
the bad luck to get smashed by a fall. The 
average life of a parachute jumper, after he goes 
into the trade, is two years. They generally get 
killed by some sort of carelessness of their own, 
usually some neglect to see that the parachute 
will open all right; but I followed the trade for 


five years without accident. I began at nineteen. 


I was always careful to examine all the fixings 
of the bag and the umbrella myself, and yet in 
spite of my care, I was growing more and more 
reckless without fully seeing it. I could not 
bear to disappoint the people, and took too many 
chances in the way of weather; but everything 
went till last. September. I engaged with the 
managers of the Chipathee Annual Fair to make 
the ascent every day while the show was going on. 

While I was in the air the first time I noticed 
something I didn’t like, and that was the spread 
of the forest south of the town, which extended, 
with mighty few clearings, as far as I could see. 
A large forest is one of our worst enemies; for 
in descending, if the wind lands the parachute in 
a grove, it is sure to catch on the tops of the 
trees, and the poor aéronaut, coming to such a 
sudden stop, often loses his seat, and gets caught 
on a limb, or goes crashing to the ground. If by 
chance he escapes getting his neck broken, his 
balloon and parachute still remain outspread on 
the highest branches of the trees, and to get 
— down without tearing takes time and 
aDOr, 

For three days I made good trips, for the wind 
continued to blow from the south, thus carrying 
me away from the woods. Friday morning I 
stood on the fair grounds, congratulating myself 
on the fine weather I had had so far, and hoping 
it might remain calm till Saturday night—Satar- 
day afternoon was to be my last ascension at this 
place; but now the air had an unseasonable and 
Suspicious heat and calm. I was to go up at 
four o'clock, and at three it was pretty clear that 
a thunder-storm was near; indeed, it seemed so 
hear that I then hoped it would come and go 
before ascension time. 

The air, however, remained in the same still, 
rooding, electrical condition, and at five minutes 
to four o’clock, when fifteen or twenty thousand 
people were expecting me to go up, the storm 








go up, and the fair managers might hold back 
my money; and above all, my reputation as a | 





‘‘ THE NEXT INSTANT THE WIND HAD SEIZED ME.”’ 


man who could be depended on to ascend as | 
advertised would suffer. | 
It wanted three minutes to four, the advertised 
hour, when I gave my assistant the word to let | 
go the guys, and in the next instant the earth 


I forgot about the cyclonic wind which was 
threatening me. Down came the balloon in a 
zigzag line. Would it strike me? 
For a few seconds I could not 
tell. Then it passed about twenty 
feet to the right of me, wriggling 
and flapping, and at that very 
moment the lightning flashed 
terribly again, and such a rattling 
and rending thunder sound as 
followed I never heard since nor 
before. At that time I must have 
been eight or nine hundred feet 
above the ground. 

Down, down I went! The earth 
seemed to be rushing up toward 
me—the little silver streams of 
water, the houses, barns, trees 
and ponds. The only thing that 
was lessening in apparent size 
was the balloon, which rushed 
down almost directly beneath and 
away from me, until suddenly it 
began to behave strangely. Turn- 
ing and twisting, it lay almost 
horizontal for a moment, then 
bellied out, and flew southward. 

The tornado had struck it. In 
an instant I understood this. The 
gale was below me, whether above 
meor not. Ina very few moments 
it must strike the parachute, and 
I felt that I was little better than 
a dead man. 

Lightning streaked the hidden 
sky again, and thunder rattled as 
if the bolt had fallen near, and 
while I was swinging myself up 
and putting my feet on the trapeze 
bar, I grasped with my hands 
the iron hoop where ropes are 
joined together at the bottom of 
the parachute, and prepared to do 
my best to keep right side up. 
With a cool head and steady nerve, 
an aéronaut can often save his 
life by quickly and carefully 
working the ropes. 

Puff! and off went my light silk cap. The 
next instant the wind had seized me. It came 
with rain. It struck the parachute with such 
force that it nearly sent it over. Flying along 


some limb of some neighboring tree. 

| I jerked my other foot loose, so I could go 
down feet first ; then shut my eyes, as I breathed 
| a silent prayer, just as blinding flashes lightened 
| about me. The next moment, amid the thunder 
| and a great, fresh gust of rain, something seemed 
| to reach up at me. There was a crash as I met 
| it, and then I became senseless. 

When I regained consciousness, the sky was 
| blue above me, and the sun was nearing the 
| horizon in mists of great glory. Looking about 
|me, I found I was lying on or in the balloon, 
| which had been blown against the top of a large, 
| spreading oak in such a way that the bag com- 
pletely covered the higher branches. On this 
huge canopy I had been flung down, falling into 
|a sort of hollow between two branches, or more 
likely been shaken into that hollow by the gale 
|as it battled with the outspread balloon, which 
was much torn in places, and would probably 
| have been blown away in shreds had the tornado 
not passed so quickly. It lasted not twelve 
minutes, as I afterward learned. Possibly I 
might have dropped right through the stuff, but 
for the fact that the oak was greatly overgrown 
with a huge grape-vine. 

As soon as I[ tried to clamber out of that 
hollow, I found my right leg was broken, both 
bones, right here below the knee; my left ankle 
badly sprained, my right side severely bruised, 
and every bone in my body aching from the great 
jar I had undergone. 

For nearly half an hour I lay outstretched 
on my airy bed, my hands still entangled among 
the ropes, nearer dead than alive; then I heard 
a voice shout, “Here is B. right over this big 
oak!”’ and I knew a search party had found the 
balloon. I shouted then. They were greatly 
amazed to find me, as well as my apparatus 
there. How did they get me down? 

But before he had fairly begun to explain the 
process, the expected train whistled, the group 
broke up, and that was the last I heard or saw 
of the young parachute jumper. 


—__—__+¢e 





SeLF-CoMMAND.—The bluff old major had 
listened attentively to the tales of his comrades, 
and now it was histurn. “The bravest man I 
ever met was not on the field of battle,” he began. 
The New York Mercury tells the story: 

“We were campaigning in India, and for some 
months the command had simply been idling 
time away. We were all thoroughly tired of a 
life of routine military inactivity, and finally 
a party of five of us secured a two-week’s leave 
of absence to hunt for big game. 

“One of our number was a senior regimental 
officer who had been through ten years’ service 
in India. He had been the guiding spirit of our 
expedition. Seated a few feet away from him 
one night at dinner was a young junior officer 
who had but recently joined the command. We 
had been eating fruit which bears a very peculiar 
scent. It is a tradition that this native fruit has 
a strong attraction for several varieties of 
| venomous reptiles. I at least am convinced that 
| there is something more than tradition in it. 
| “As I have said, we were talking of adventures, 





and the crowd of people began to sink. Up I | toward the south, I grasped the rope on the | when, in a moment of silence, the bluff old 
went! The air was so still and calm I seemed | opposite side from which the parachute was | regimental officer, looking steadily at the young 


to be floating away. It is a delightful sensation, 
and I had learned to love my balloon and her 
easy, birdlike flight. 

I rose rapidly, and after gazing down at the 


old earth awhile, took off my cap and waved it. that my weight would straighten us up in a lull, | 


tipping, and put all my weight on it. With a 
lurch she nearly righted, but only for an instant, 
and then went over again, this time going farther 
than before. Still I hung on for dear life, hoping 


lieutenant to his left, slowly said: 

“ “Could you keep your presence of mind under 
the most trying circumstances, when your life 
depended upon your coolness and courage?’ 

“Dead silence followed the colonel’s question, 


Then I performed a few simple feats on the | but the next instant the wind, striking the canvas and the young officer, looking quizzically at his 


trapeze bar, when the balloon shot up into a 
slight current of cool air. At the same moment | 


on the under side, sent us over. 
Just how it happened, or what my position 


| interrogator, replied, ‘Yes, I think I could.’ 
| “*Then the time has come when you must be 


I noticed a movement in the lowering but vague | was, [ never knew, for I was in a confusion of | put to the test. Move nota muscle until I tell 


cloud to the north, and was struck with fear that | 
the storm was about to burst forth. 

I almost concluded to drop then and there; | 
but I was not more than five hundred feet from | 


ropes and ribs and linen in an instant. My 


| fright must have crazed me for a few minutes, | 


although I still hung on to the ropes. 
The first thing I can recall after that was the 


| you, or you are a dead man.’ 

“The young Officer sat motionless, his eyes 
fixed on his feet. 

“Then the bronzed old warrior slowly drew 


the earth, and the very same fear of being taken sense that the wind had blown the parachute his pistol from his holster, and taking deliberate 
for a coward which had sent me up now kept | nearly inside out, and the sharp strain had | aim, he fired a shot at the very feet of the man 


me ascending. At the same time the cool draft 


snapped two or three of the cords. So that now 


| to whom he had addressed this ominous question. 


of air was carrying me toward the forest at no | we were a confused mass of canvas, rain, ropes | For the space of a second we all sat like statues ; 


great speed. 

But in a few seconds more of ascent I was out | 
of that cool space, and going up through air 
which had not yet begun to share in any degree | 


and man, all flying on a tornado at a terrible 
rate, and I gasping for breath; and always the 
earth was coming nearer. 

I imagined I saw my body after it should strike 


| then the colonel, in a tone of relief, exclaimed : 
“ Tt’s all right now, boys! I’ve killed it!’ 
“At his feet lay the coiling, squirming body of 
a huge cobra, the most venomous reptile that 


the southward motion of the advancing storm. | the ground or mud, a shapeless thing of flesh and | haunts the jungles of India. The snake had 
Up I went, till I had probably reached fifteen | bones. The thought sickened me, and I closed | been coiled there ready for a spring when the 
hundred feet of altitude, my usual ascent. Then my eyes to shut out the sight of the dim earth. | colonel spoke. The young officer had seen the 


the growing cloud in the north lifted with | 


It is amazing how rapidly a man’s brain will 


cobra at almost the same instant, and realizing 


wonderful speed till it spread over the sky above | think in such moments. No sooner had I closed | the danger, had remained motionless.” 
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Current Topics. 


For nations, as for individuals, enough 
is as good as a feast. Apparently some English- 
men think so, for the House of Commons 
applauded the assertion, repeatedly made by 
members of both parties, that no one desires to 
add another square mile to British territory. 

Pamiliarity which o’ersteps good 
manners lately received a gentle rebuke at an 
English military bazaar. An officer, attracted 
by a lady at a stall, remarked that a certain 
article near her was very pretty. ‘“Yes,’’ was 
her reply, ‘‘my mother sent it.” ‘‘Ah, really,” 
pursued the officer, determined to discover the 
name of the charming saleswoman. “I think I 
have met your mother. Her nameis —”’ “The 
Queen of England,” answered the lady. The 
officer did not wait for the fancied article. 

The rising tide of industrial produc- 
tion and of business prosperity ought to mean 
also an improvement in the general condition of 
the people. And according to Bradstreet’s, 
during the first six months of 1899, “voluntary 
increase in wages proved to be the rule rather 
than the exception,” involving. an addition of 
many millions to the income of working men 
and women. This is pleasanter reading than 
reports of the strikes, some of which have been 
bitterly contested. 


There is a volume of suggestion in an 
exclamation of an old woman, given by a 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, in the 
following paragraph : 

“This is the season when some effort is made 
to get the less fortunate classes out of the torrid 
and sordid slums and into God’s open spaces. 
Upon one of these ‘fresh air’ excursions was an 
old woman who was given her first view of the 
ocean. She had had a pretty pinched time all 
her life, I guess, for as she looked over the great 
expanse of water she exclaimed, fervently, 
‘Well, thank God for something there’s enough 
of!” 


A scientific writer affirms that tobacco 
owes its fragrance to the presence of malignant 
microbes. “Just so,” quoth the smoker, “and 
the safest way is to burn them out.” But the 
chewer and snuff-taker can give themselves no 
such plausible consolation. One fact at least is 
evident, however much the toxic qualities of 
“the weed” may be disputed, that of all 
stimulants in human use tobacco is the filthiest. 
A ruthless commentator of King James’s time 
remarked that if nature had meant man to 
smoke, snuff and chew, she would have built his 
skull like a chimney, inverted his nose for a 
dust-basket, and deepened his jaw for a cesspool. 

Stamp-lickers’ tongue is the name 
recently applied by an English physician to a 
form of sore mouth occurring in clerks who have 
many letters to stamp and seal, and who moisten 
the adhesive surface with the ever-ready tongue. 
It is said in an English medical journal that the 
gum on postage-stamps is simply the dried 
blood-serum of the horse, and although that is 
probably as clean a substance as anything else 
that could be used, fhe thought of licking it is 
not pleasant. If one must use the tongue asa 
moistener, it is better to lick the envelope and 
apply the stamp to the wet surface, but better 
far than that is to press the stamp against a 
moist sponge before attaching it to the envelope. 


Cunninghame Graham, himself a saucy 
Scot, thus gives the genesis of the modern 
Englishman: “Saxon stolidity, Celtie guile, 
Teutonic dullness and Norman pride, all 
tempered with east wind, baptized with mist, 
narrowed by insularity, swollen with good 
fortune, and rendered overbearing by wealth, 
have worked together to produce the type.” 
Not by any means a good-natured sketch, or a 
strictly truthful one, but if moral and mental 
heredity is insisted upon, the multiplex origin of 
English character must account for what is 
strong and good in it as well as for what is weak 
and bad. As for English-America, the daughter 
nation, it has become the great amalgamator of 
the world, absorbing almost every strain of 
Gentile blood. Yankee character is British plus 
two hundred and eighty years. 

The government’s disposition of the 
Spanish cruiser ‘‘ Reina Mercedes” will 
form an interesting innovation. It has been 
decided not to sell her or to repair her for 
service, as she is not worth the expense it would 
invelve, but to put her sufficiently in order to 
prevent further injury or decay, and then keep 
her permanently on public exhibition, as a 
memorial of the war. Hitherto such vessels as 
“Old Ironsides’’ and the Hartford have been 
preserved, through sentiment and as reminders 
of our naval achievements, but now for the first 
time a ship taken in battle is thus to be used. 
The circumstance will gratify our national pride 
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in the prowess of our navy, but we are sure 
it will not cause exultation because of our 
antagonists’ humiliation. 
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Results at The Hague. 


HE Peace Congress has done something to 
render warfare more humane and less 
barbarous than it has been. It has also 

provided in the permanent arbitration tribunal 
a great instrument for securing peace among 
nations. 

Much has been left undone. Militarism has 
been allowed to triumph. Armaments have 
not been reduced on land or sea. War taxation 
in time of peace remains the theory and practice 
of Europe. Private property, either under a 
neutral or a hostile flag, has not been exempted 
from seizure in war-time, and many other reforms 
in the relations of nations have been put aside. 

The Peace Congress has not completed the 
work of civilization, and the millennium of peace 
and good-will on earth is still a long way ahead, 
but they are nearer than they were. The Parlia- 
ment of Man at The Hague has done much to 
promote the welfare of the worid. 

While the arbitration scheme recommended 
and adopted by the Peace Congress is not perfect, 
it is designed to meet almost every question that 
is likely to arise between nations, and supplies a 
practical method of averting war by peaceful 
and honorable means. It also provides special 
resources of mediation when nations are on the 
verge of hostilities. No government will be 
compelled to abide by the decisions of the 
arbitration tribunal, but the moral forces of 
civilization are behind it. 

Europe remains a circle of barracks and garri- 
sons. The ogre cf militarism, in full armor and 
with spiked helmet, is still a commanding figure 
in the Europe of to-day; yet it is true, that in 
consequence of the work of the Peace Congress, 
the nations stand in less dread of the spectre of 
war, and have a larger faith in the resources 
of peace. It cannot be the same suspicious, 
jealous and resentful world when a great council 
representing all Christendom has sanctioned a 
reasonable and practical method of averting war. 
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Live and Let Live. 


*¢ TOR the first time in history,’ writes Hon. 
A. W. Tourgee, “‘the world’s labor is able 
to produce more than the world can 

consume.” ‘This result has been reached by the 

application of skilled industry to the development 
of the ample resources of nature—the gift of the 

All-Father to His human children. 

Inventive genius — planting, harvesting and 
manufacturing by mechanical methods — has 
made it possible for one man’s Jabor to supply 
the means of life and comfort to hundreds; and 
the same inventive genius, calling to its help vast 
combinations of capital, has created conduits for 
the distribution and exchange of commodities 
over large spaces of the globe, by land and sea. 

Naturally, the nations that are most intelligent 
and enterprising render the largest service and 
reap the largest benefits. Naturally, also, a 
small minority of any population become captains 
of industry, and directors of the great financial 
operations which fill the sluices of business, and 
make the mighty wheels go round. 

This situation makes two things possible. 
The strong and prosperous nations have it in 
their power to crowd and oppress the lower or 
slower races that still make up the large majority 
of mankind, and the few men whose genius for 
management, or advantage of position, places 
them in the lead, can compel their fellows to pay 
them undue tributes and to depend on them for 
permission to live on the planet. 

In short, we have reached a condition where 
the human multitudes, by generous, equitable 
dealing, might live with less exhausting labor 
and more rational happiness than ever before; 
and yet it is a condition where the selfish use of 
power may easily create new and cruel forms of 
tyranny and serfdom, which must be the seeds 
of conflict and revolution. It is a good time for 
men and nations to ponder the principle of 
noblesse oblige. 


———_—~< ee 





Binder Twine. 


OR some years the Agricultural Department 
has been trying to find an American 
substitute for the sisal hemp, from which 

“binder twine” is made. 

This strong cord, with which the harvesting- 
machines tie up the bundles of wheat, is 
indispensable to the Western farmer. Its 
manufacture has reached such proportions that 
“binder twine’’ plays an important part in each 
new tariff schedule, and has absorbed the atten- 
tion of politicians as well as of the farmers. 

The United States has depended upon foreign 
countries for the raw material, and a powerful 
trust controls its manufacture. These facts give 
peculiar significance to the successful outcome of 
the experiments of the Agricultural Department. 

The material which has now proved its 
commercial importance is the strong wire-grass 
of the slough lands of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and other Western States. The plant, known to 
botanists as carex stricta, is very abundant, 
but has always been considered valueless. 


COMPANION. 


The process of manufacture consists of 
washing the grass, combing to separate the 
fibres, and spinning in a specially devised 
machine which twists a fine protecting yarn in 
with the fibres, thereby insuring the evenness 
necessary to use in harvesting-machines. The 
waste is made into bottle covers, and a cheap 
and very durable floor matting is also woven 
from the grass. The new twine will sell for 
one-third less than that now on the market, and 
is said to do its work equally well. 

Achievements like this, which turn useless 
material into valuable commodities and increase 
the worker’s efficiency by lessening his expenses, 
are a credit to any country, and no nation has 
more of them than the United States. 


—_———+0e——__—— 


CONTRARIETY. 


Joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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Silent Tokens. 


ETTERS from Paris tell us that the divisions 

[' of the many political parties have chosen 

flowers to give silent utterance to their 
political preferences and opinions. 

A red carnation worn in the buttonhole now 
means “Vive Loubet!” a corn-flower, “A bas 
Loubet!” a white rose, “Vive le Roi!’ and a 
violet, “Vive l’ Empire!” while a white pink 
is the emblem of the Legitimists. 

A primrose is now universally set apart in 
England as the emblem of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Upon his birthday every man or woman who 
believes in his policy wears one. The odd point 
in the matter is that the dead statesman was 
not partial to that flower. After his death his 
friends chose it arbitrarily as his emblem. 

The American does not readily find expression 
for his opinions in symbols. The cross and the 
flag are perhaps the only ones which convey a 
deep significance to him. So indifferent are we 
to arbitrary symbols that our people have been 
thinking for many a year of choosing a national 
flower, but a decision has not yet been made. 

Yet to many a man the sight of some common 
flower brings a sudden heart-wrench. The 
clover blooms that possibly his little boy used to 
gather and heap upon his knee—the white rose 
that lay on his dead wife’s breast—they stop 
him, shut out the world for a brief time, and give 
him a message from out of the eternal silence. 
We do not put much meaning into our symbols, 
but He Who made the weed can give to it a 
meaning and healing for the soul. 
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Generous but Unwise. 


RS. OLIPHANT, one of the most popular 
of English novelists, died lately, and her 
life—partly written by herself—has 

just been published. ‘There can be no indelicacy 
in commenting on facts which she herself has 
given to the public. 

She began to write in early girlhood, and wrote 
continuously through middle life and on into old 
age, when most women are tenderly protected 
and cared for by their children. She was paid 
large sums of money for her books, and with 
simply ordinary expenditure for herself would 
have accumulated sufficient for her full support 
in old age—but she died penniless. 

The reason was that she maintained not only 
her own children when they were left fatherless, 
but her brother and his family. These four 
men,—her brother, her nephew and her sons,— 
when they had reached man’s estate, willingly 
remained pensioners upon her bounty. 

She was a loving, generous woman. She 
made for them a full, luxurious home; gave 
them fine clothes and dainty fare, and the best 
education which England could provide. 

As the burden grew heavier she worked the 
harder, not infrequently writing all night. God 
had ennobled her with great mental gifts, but she 
had no time left in which to give her best work 
to the world. Instead, hastily written novels, 
biographies and anonymous papers were sold to 
willing publishers to provide those four men 
with the necessities and luxuries of life. 

They were indolent and willing to be idle, and 
dropped one by one into the grave, leaving not 
one piece of honest work behind them to justify 
their lives. 

Was it altogether their fault? There are 
countless homes in this country where unselfish 
men or women are sacrificing themselves to 
support some unworthy son or brother. 

The world calls them martyrs, but is it God’s 
work they are doing? If not, whose? 


—_———10e——_— 


Taxing Bachelors. 


EW sources of revenue have to be discovered 
in these piping days of peace when the 
ordinary cost of an army and a fleet 

exceeds the expense of any historic war of the 
last century. - 

In a petty German state, the Grand Duchy 
| Of Hesse, a resolution has been passed by the 
| legislature in favor of taxing all unmarried men 
| above the age of twenty-one at a special rate. 
The purpose is to give married men a preference 
of twenty-five per cent. in local taxation over 
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bachelors, who are presumed to have a specig] 
duty to perform for the state, since they have 
neither wives nor children to support. 

The taxation of bachelors has always been one 
of the stock jokes of humorists. This is one of 
the few instances in which law-makers haye 
attempted to carry the suggestion into practice, 
and thereby encourage matrimony. 
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Home-Loving Sovereigns. 


Ee three most powerful sovereigns in Europe 
are all conspicuous for their love of domestic 
~ life. These are Queen Victoria, the Tsar 
and the German Emperor. 

The queen has been a devoted wife and mother, 
The happiness of her children and grandchildrey 


concerns her more deeply than the routine of 
public business or the issues of foreign diplomacy, 
Her ministers are allowed to govern her empire, 
but she is the head of the royal family, and rules 


her children and grandchildren by love, but with 
absolute authority. 

The tsar dislikes military pomp and cowrt 
functions, and is only at ease and happy in the 
retirement of his own home with his wife, to 
whom he is devotedly attached. The German 
Emperor is a hard worker, and is intensely 
interested in foreign diplomacy and public busi- 
ness; but he is also an affectionate husband and 
father, takes a deep interest in the training and 
education of his children, and is a home-loving 
sovereign. 

The examples of these three powerful rulers 
are of great value. They set the style of domestic 
life in three empires, and it is the good old 
fashion of love and peace in the home. 





Puns and Bon Mots. 


HILE a pun is not the highest form of wit, 

the world would be much poorer lacking 

some of the puns of Shakespeare, Lamb, 
Macaulay and Sidney Smith. One of the most 
famous of American punsters, now an old, bent 
man, may still be seen occasionally about the 
streets of New York. William E. Evarts, Secre- 
tary of State under President Hayes, made 
perhaps his best and his worst puns from railway 
platforms while travelling with the presideutial 
party. 

They had ascended Mount Washington by the 
steep cable-road, and other tourists, gathered 
there from all parts of the country, called for a 
speech. ‘We are not strangers,” said Mr. Evarts, 
genially. ‘We have all been born and brought 
up here.” 

At another time, when travelling through Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Evarts laid a wager with the young 
people of the party that he could make a pun 
upon each town through which they should pass. 
As they reached Chattanooga the crowd clam- 
ored for a speech. Mr. Evarts pleaded that as 
the train would stop but a moment, he could only 
make a few Chattanoogatory remarks! 

The unexpected element which characterizes a 
pun was marked in all the wit of Rufus Choate. 
“I can’t endure X.!” he once exclaimed of 
another famous Bostonian. “I should not care ifI 
should never see him again.” Then half-remorse- 
fully, ‘“Well, I should not care if I should see him 
in a procession.” 
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Gave Himself. 


ASES like the following now and then come 
to light, revealing something of the noble- 
ness in common lives which seldom finds, 

and never seeks, public praise. 

Miss Belle V. Chisholm, a pioneer teacher in 
the Pine Ridge region of Virginia, mentions in a 
letter to Zion’s Herald one of her “finds” last 
Decoration day. It was a mountain grave, all 
alone, of a “boy soldier who had never enlisted in 
the army or taken part in a battle.” 

Returning from a visit to the valley, she noticed 
this grave, covered and literally heaped with 
flowers and little Union and Confederate flags, 
but without headstone or name-mark. 

The dull lad who drove her horse could tell her 
nothing about it save that it was Billy Mahew’s 
grave, and “the folks put flowers on it every 
Decoration day;” but once arrived among ber 
mountain neighbors, she had the whole story. — 

Billy Mahew, a robust boy and a hard-working 
home-provider, had gone up one morning witb his 
axe to the hill woodland to chop wood. He never 
came back. The silent tokens left there of what 
he did that day were pathetic and unmistakable. 
Recent heavy rains and a consequent washout 
had loosened a large stone at the foot of the 
“mountain dam,” or reservoir, that enclosed the 
valley’s water supply, and the pressure above It 
had started a dangerous leak. ; 

Evidently Billy discovered this in the morning,— 
for he had chopped no wood,—and believed that 
something must be done immediately to strengthen 
the weakened spot, or the escaping water would 
undermine the dam. He rolled heavy stones 
against the sagging boulder, in an effort to prop 
it, and finally braced his body against the terrible 
strain. Doubtless he shouted with all his might 
for help, but he was not heard. 

His absence from home in the evening alarmed 
his friends, and a searching party climbed the 
mountain. They found his body, stiffened in 
death, at the dreadful crevice, with the wate! 
rushing over his face. The leak was increasing, 
but he had partly blocked it, and held back the 


slipping stone. 

The villagers in the valley have never forgotten 
that night—when every muscle of every man Was 
strained to desperation to save their homes from 
a breaking flood. 


The dam stood, but the poor people felt {hit 
they owed everything to Billy Mahew. ed 
buried him on the mountain, near the scene 0! his 
martyrdom, and every year they decorate ® 
grave. 

Humble examples of heroism like that of the 
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simple boy of Pine Ridge should not be classed as 
“unexpected.” Faith in the average virtue of 
the unknown and ungifted many is a confidence 
that warrants any demand, and only a crisis is 
needed to unveil greatness in many of the lowliest 


lives. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 


The man who has no pity for the fatherless and 
widows fortunately finds little sympathy in this 
land. The life of Henry A. Wise records the 
discomfiture of such an oppressor. 

There was an auction sale in the little house, 
and one after another the widow’s few possessions 
fell beneath the hammer. Presently the auc- 
tioneer took up a large bowl which happened to 
be full of sugar, and the poor woman, anxious 
to save its contents, hastened into the next room 
to find something in which to put them. 

Just as she returned the auctioneer cried, 
“Sold!” and the purchaser insisted that the sugar 
was his. The widow pleaded for the little that 
was much to her, but the man was obdurate, and 
murmurs of indignation arose from the crowd. 
Angry at this demonstration, the man turned, and 
his eye rested on Mr. Wise. 

“Mr. Wise,” said he, “‘you are a lawyer. Am I 
right or not? If you say I am not, I will give 
back the sugar. If you say I am, I am entitled to 
it, and I’ll keep it.” 

“My friend,” replied Wise, in his gentlest tone, 
“you put a delicate and unpleasant responsibility 
onme. Hadn’t you better decide the matter for 
yourself?” 

“No,” replied the fellow, curtly. ‘‘I know what 
your opinion is going to be, and I want you to 
give it so that this whole crowd can hear it.” 

“Then,” said Wise, “I advise you that the 
sugar is yours. The widow cannot take it from 
you. She has no redress.” 

“Aha!” eried the man, turning to the spectators. 
“What did I tell you?” 

“Stop!”’ thundered Wise, whose manner at once 
changed. “I’ve advised you at your persistent 
request, as I can prove by these people. It 
remains for me to tell you that I charge you five 
dollars for my advice, and I demand immediate 
payment. If you trifle with me in the matter 
of payment, you will most certainly regret it.” 

The man turned scarlet, and fumbling in his 
wallet, produced a five-dollar bill. The crowd 
yelled its approval, but suddenly became silent 
as Mr. Wise walked up to the widow and said: 

“This moneyis mine. I have earned it honestly. 
Take it and buy more sugar for your fatherless 
children.” 

EE 


IN THE TROPICS. 


Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace writes to the London 
Chronicle that the tropics are by no means closed 
to a white population; indeed, he holds that, ona 
whole, life in them is more conducive to health 
than life in the temperate regions. He attributes 
his own long-continued good health—and he is 
now seventy-six—to twelve years’ residence in 
the tropics when he was a young man and threat- 
ened with lung disease. The pure, warm air 
restored him to a permanently sound condition. 

He says European soldiers in India have better 
health than the sedentary native classes. British 
soldiers in the Sudan stand up to the work; 
thousands of Australian gold-miners endure 
intense heat; and Hollanders have flourished for 
generations in the Dutch colonies. 

The region on each side of the equator for a 
thousand miles he believes to be “the most 
healthy and the most enjoyable abode for man, 
where with the least labor he can obtain the 
greatest amount of necessaries, the comforts and 
the luxuries of life, and can at the same time 
develop and cultivate his higher nature.” 

But work, he adds, is necessary to health there 
as elsewhere. 


* 
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SOME WESTERN PAPERS. 


Of starting many newspapers there is no end; 

and as certain papers established in the past have 
gained a great deal of free advertising from the 
singularity of their names, we find that the Sedalia 
Bazoo, the Texas Jimplecute and the Tombstone 
Epitaph have plenty of imitators or successors. 
_ Kansas and Oklahoma are particularly prolific 
in newspaper titles of this type. The Shawnee 
Daily Dinner Bell no doubt expected its name to 
have a weleome sound to the people of the region, 
but not so could the founders of the Kingfisher 
Kicker, of the Thomas County Cat, or of the 
Western Cyclone expect. 

The Pottawatomie County Plain People has a 
good sound, and so has the Hill City Lively Times. 
The Kansas Cowboy, the Comanche Chief and the 
Kiowa Chief are picturesque, while singularity 
is the strong recommendation of the Ensign 
Razzoop, The Jayhuwkeye and Palladium, The 
Prairie Dog, The Prairie Owl, The Whimwham, 
The Open Eye, The Fanatic and the Grigsby City 
Scorcher. 

Perhaps the best name of the lot is that of the 
Oklahoma Sunbeam. If it lives up to its name, it 
ought to be genuinely popular—except, perhaps, 
in midsummer. 
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WEST INDIAN PROVERBS. 


Some one has said that “the proverbs of a 

nation are the great book out of which it is easy 
to read its character.’ Every nation has its 
Proverbs, although the meaning of some of them 
'S obscure. The proverbs of the West Indian 
islands are quaint, and among those of easy 
comprehension is this: “Marriage has teeth.” 
Fs One of less ominous significance is as follows: 
Reon. with full stomach say to meagre dog, ‘Take 
- third and common proverb, peculiarly appro- 
Priate to a tropical climate, is: “Rock stone in 
river-bottom Say sun no hot.” 

i he vulture or buzzard hovers over every town 
a city in Jamaica, and is called “John Crow” 

ythe natives. He is the scavenger of the island, 
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and is so useful in this capacity that his life is| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
protected by law, and he soars lazily and grace- | ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
fully where he will. The natives have this proverb | of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
about him: “John Crow t’ink his pic’ninnies 
white.” 
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DENTAL SCHOOL. « 
The dental department of Northwestern Uni- Fr 
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versity is the largest in the world. Thoroughly § 
equipped. All modern appliances. The thor- | 





It is easy—perhaps just—to criticise the news- 
papers of the day, both for what they do and for 
what they do not contain; but there are few of 
them that do not have something worth reading, 
|and it is commonly not the light and frothy 
| matter which the intelligent reader glances over 
before breakfast or on the way to business. 


But every one has odd moments, and there are 
waits in the whirl of the wheel of industry, 
commerce, professional occupation or study. 
Chicago man who has been “interviewed” by one 
of the newspapers of that city tells how he utilizes 
these odd moments: : 

“I glance over the head-lines in the morning 
popes at breakfast and on my way down-town . ’ t! 
n the car,” he says, “reading only what is of | sie. cuvraniced teqive caustaction: adders Dept, 807 
immediate interest to me in my business. When | orseHoLd NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St.,Chieago, IIL 


I see an article on some matter of general infor- 


mation, I clip it out and put it in my pocket 
ee, One pocket of my coat is given up to et rt er A 

i s. W w pay a Shristian man or woman $15 per 
these clippings week toactas Manager and Dorrespendent, 


and look after the agents and the correspondence 
in their home county for “Our Saviour in Art.” 
Address 8. C. Knowles, -» 14 W. 42d St., New York. 


SSS SS StS Sti SH 


ough work done in this institution has attracted 
students from every part of the civilized world. 
Six hundred students during the past session. 
Next session begins October 4, 1899. Free Cata- 
logue “A” gives full information. Address Theo. 
Menges, D. D. 8., Sec’y, 146 Franklin 8t., Chicago, Ills. § 
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PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has a removable bottom which ena- 
bles you to remove without breaking 
the most delicate cake or pie. Bot- 
tom fits in groove; will not leak bat- 
ter. Used by over two million Ameri- 
can house-keepers. Requires no 
greasing. Ten styles. No.1] likecut, 
sent prepaid on receipt of 20c. We 
rs of Household Specialties in 
the U.S. AGENTS, write for particulars how to get this and 


A WAY TO READ THE NEWSPAPERS. 
: 
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i 
“When 1 have to wait in a dentist’s, lawyer’s 
or doctor’s office, in a barber shop, or anywhere 
else, I pull out one of my clippings and read it. 
In this way I have always something to read in 
which I am really interested.” 
This works a triple advantage to the man who 
peaatinns it. It prevents this waiting time, which 
n a week may amount to hours, from being 
wasted; it stores the mind with a great deal of 
information and the —_— of discussion, and it 
prevents the vice of merely idle reading. It is 
worth the pains of everybody—or at least of every- 
y who has a place in his clothes for one—to | 
maintain a Semen eens, and to devote it 
rigidly and exclusively to good articles from the Clearing Sale. We ship an¥- 
press. | d af —— where, to any one, on ap- 
> deiptansgilinpiaeimeimiins | proval and trial without a cent in advance. 
| EARN A BICYCLE by helping us eavastion ~ 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
MISTAKEN SOUND. will give one Rider 4 mt in each town FREE USE of Sample 
s ‘. Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer, 
Madame de Navarro has recorded in “A Few | B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago,I1!. 


Memories” the greatest lesson she ever received | COFRPEFS HELD WITH THE 
against too much realism. In a certain drama, Improved Washburne Wh 

the heroine, under great excitement, suddenly kien pe a 
stops to gain composure, as she hears the iiume ved werktaame : Just 
approaching carriages of the guests. 


never slip but may be in- 
stantly released. Drawers 
“Hark!” she says. “I hear the wheels of their Supporters, easily adjust- 
carriages.” ed or taken off — excellent 
We obtained the effects of approaching wheels, 4 be | A eee 
but, try as we would, the stamping of the horses’ ; Catalogue showing 
feet upon the gravel before Clarisse’s door we these and other novelties. frec, 
could not manage. At last a brilliant idea struck AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
me, which the stage-manager promptly endorsed. 
It was that we should have in a donkey from 
Covent Garden to trot up and down behind the 


Dirt breeds 
scenes on the gravel especially laid for him. We ! r 

were decidedly nervous on the first appearance e 

of our four-footed friend, whose réle was to Isease 
counterfeit the high-stepping horses of the @ 

voice, when such a braying and scuffling were 

heard as sent the audience into roars of laughter. 

Although it was one of the most serious situations | ——————— 


brilliant French court. 

hen his cue was given, there was only an 
of the play, I could not help joining in their mirth 
until the tears rolled down my cheeks. 
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98 & '97 models #8 to B15. 
Shopworn and second hand - 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Factory 

















ominous silence. I repeated the word in a louder 








“AN EMPTY WAGON.” 


An Alabama exchange gives this story of a 
former governor, George 8. Houston, a distin- 
guished man in the public life of the state. He 
had an appointment to deliver a speech, and had 
to drive a long distance into the country. When 
he reached the farmhouse where he was to have 
dinner, Houston was sick. His companion had a 
ravenous appetite. 

“Mr. Houston,” said the housewife, with some $ 00 
indignation, “I see you are not eating much. I e 
Palast in” Pa sony vor don't tprect 
the dinner.” al hes exepuna . ‘ daylight. 

me good woman, the dinner is perfect, but I Fine achromatic lens, safet shutter, 
am ill. , In ones to that, I have to make a| set of three stops and socket for tripod 
pene inedn and I can’t speak well after} screw, Well made and covered with 

“Yes,” responded the woman, with spirit, “it’s| leather. No extras,no bothersome plate 
just like this: An empty wagon makes the loudest | holders, no heavy glass plates. 


noise.”” Houston was silent. The other man ate 
ravenously. Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ae Rochester, N. Y. 
LPN “+1847 
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Bros.”’ 





For 3% x 3% Pictures, 


Uses Eastman’s light- 
proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 


REMEMBERED HIM. 


The lie which a man utters often sticks to him | « gyjyer 
through life. Itis a terrible but a just retribution. | Plate 
| The son of Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin tells | That 
|of a man who had been chosen to the Maine | Wears.’ 
| Legislature to vote for Mr. Hamlin in one of his 
| anti-slavery battles for the Senate; but he broke 
his word, and like many men of the kind, lied 
about Mr. Hamlin. 


Many years afterward Mr. Hamlin happened to 
be in Massachusetts at a reunion of old soldiers, 
and who should turn up but B. He hailed the 
senator in an effusive manner, and with an oily 
smile spoke of their former acquaintance. Mr. 
Hamlin did not seem to recognize him until the 
man exclaimed: 

“Why, have you forgotten John B.?” 

“I have not forgotten that B.,” replied Mr. 
Hamlin, somewhat grimly, “because he was an 
awful liar!’ 












COLERIDGE’S CLOUDINESS. 


There isin Mr. Ellis Yarnoll’s interesting volume 
of reminiscences, ‘Wordsworth and the Cole- 
ridges,” a very amusing story of Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge, whose thoughts were sometimes too 
profound even for poets to follow. We All Use I hem 


Wordsworth and Samuel Rogers had spent 
| the evening with Coleridge, and as the two . 
poets walked away together, Rogers remarked,| Perhaps yours have seen their best days and 
cautiously : you have about made up your mind to purchase 
| “J did not altogether understand the latter part | 2€W, You think you are sure if you ask for and 
of what Coleridge said.”’ receive “‘ Rogers goods” it will be all right. You 
“J didn’t understand any of it,” Wordsworth | @T not, however, for there are many grades of 
hastily replied. so-called ‘‘ Rogers goods.”” There is only one 


“No more did I!” exclaimed Rogers, with 
re ‘ “| “1847 Rogers Bros.” 


sigh of relief. 
brand of Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. (Note 
FOR WANT OF A COMMA. ‘* 1847."’) This same brand was used by our 
grandparents, and is the only “Rogers”’ silverware 
A British service journal recently spoke, in | which has been in use since the year 1847. Ficti- 


| referring to a marriage, of the bride as “the a Regere” plans, ae.. woe Si 
| daughter of Sir Hector O’ Dowd, commanding the “1847” is enunped on every article aa you 


| Boolah Ghah district and Lady O’ Dowd.” will get original quality. Send for catalogue K. 





Whereupon Lady O’Dowd wrote to say that | Made only by ‘ 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


there was some mistake about this, as she was 
quite sure that in the domestic circle it was she 
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Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 

& Supplica. Write for catalog. 445 

illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 

sic and Instructions for New Bands, 
LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adam &t.. CHICAGO, 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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| Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
| Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
| ig dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
| Send your full address by return mail and 

we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequired 


| Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 

















TO FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY: 


863 BROADWAY 87-17 & 18™ STS. 


SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 
Our offer fully ex- 
plaimed in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 
It 


END for a beautiful booklet free. 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $16.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| A Positive Relies fer 
| PRICKLY MEAT, 
CHAFING, and 

| ; SUNBURN, and all 

| . affiictions of the ekin 

| “A little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, but a 

reason for it.’’ ppemevesell eter et por 
spiration. Delightfulafter Shaving. 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 

( the original. ) Sample/ree. Gennanp Mexnen Co., Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS MAKE si0 DAILY. 


selling Neely’s Shilling 1Rbote- 
aphs of actual battle scenes—“FIGHTING IN 
Tue PHILIPPINES,” 160 vivid half-tone phote. 
raphs from Manila; 6x8 inches. “OUR NEW 
OSSESSIONS,” the best collection of 160 photographs 
of the Dewey Islands, Porto Rico and Cuba, Outfit either 
album, including complete copy free for 13 cents, coin 
or stamps; both albums 20 cents. Order quick, avoiding 
unnecessary correspondence; money refunded if not 
satisfactory; must be seen to be appreciated. Ix 
MILLION books. issued 
Authors’ MAN /RIPT P 
F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
259 Wabash Av., Chicago. 114 Fifth Av., New York. 
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SWIFT 


on lard, on hams, on 
bacon, is a 











Guarantee « Purity 


Swift and Company 


Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, St. Joseph 
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The Great Bleaching gy nw 


Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 

It will not streak, 

: Nor injure the clothes. 
: Cannot freeze or be spilled 
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A 10-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ily for four 

months. 
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THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stanps or silver. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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The thoroughbred colt to the block was led, 


Proudly he lifted his royal head. 
The auctioneer raised his hammer high, 
And said to the loafers standing by: 
“All must be sold, and this is the last, 
He’s a trifle thin, but they say he’s nat 
And I guess he’ll work; come, what 1 he bring? 
Give us a bid to start the thing!” 


Going—going: the bidding is low, 
Going—going: no higher they’ll go. 
vane eons) to John Smith Jones! 
A fairish price for this bag of bones) 
nd the thoroughbred colt, with a troubled neigh, 
By a common farmer was led away. 


So the colt, in whose veins was the kingliest blood, 
With a dunghill mate in the stable stood ; 

At plow or cart he toiled all day, 

And was fed at night on the poorest hay; 

Yet he bore up well, as the long years passed, 

For a thoroughbred horse is game to the last. 


One summer Sunday he was allowed 

At pasture to run with the common crowd. 
His weary limbs he stretched on the grass, 
And idly gazed upon all who might pass ; 
For beside the field ran the broad highway, 
Filled with equipages, grand and gay. 


Up came a dog-cart at rettling speed, 

Drawn by a nag of the dunghill breed; 

For his driver no more of horses knew 

Than the farmer whose plow the thoroughbred 


rew; 
And plenty of oats, and work that is light, 
Put a very poor horse in a very good plight. 


The shabby old horse he quickly spied, 

And his coarse, thick nostril swelled with pride. 
“Poor fellow!” said he. ‘How very great 

Is the difference Be po oP pe and my estate! 

With the proud and rich on the road I ge 

While you must rank with the dull an slow.” 


Never the thoroughbred moved a limb, 
As he lay and scornfully answered him: 

“© Cay A boaster, of common blood! 
Vain is your talk and your speed ‘no good.’ 
And, for all the gay trappings upon your back, 
I could easily distance you on the track, 
For born to the plow, for a farm-horse bred, 
By a fool you are used on the road instead. 


“IT am scarred and galled, and my knees are bent, 
In the roughest labor my life is spent; 
But one thing is mine as long as I live, 
to you no power on earth can give; 
ow-horse, if you will, __ 
; 1’m a thoroughbred still !” 
DAVID BUFFUM. 
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An Ex-Convict. 


CERTAIN small New England 
town was deeply stirred, some 
twenty years ago, by the arrest 

of “Jimmie” Craig, one of its 

citizens, for forgery. 

Craig was about twenty-five 
years old, a church-member and 
prominent in the work of the 
Sunday-school. His family was 
among the oldest and most 
respected in the town, and the 
discovery of his wrong-doing as- 
tonished and shocked every one. 

The case proved to be a plain one. The short 
trial ended in a verdict of guilty and a sentence 
of ten years’ imprisonment. As usual in such 
eases, the men who sit in shirt-sleeves on the 
benches by the grocery-store discoursed instrue- 
tively and exhaustively on the shortcomings of 
church-members and the general worthlessness 
of church affiliation. Craig’s young wife secured 
a divorce, and his parents sold their house and 
moved away. 

One day, ten years later, a stranger appeared 
in town, going about from one shopkeeper to 
another in search of work. The news soon 
spread that it was Jimmie Craig. ~° 

After meeting rebuffs on every hand, Craig, as 
a forlorn hope, applied to McFadden, the coal- 
dealer, a man apparently as barren of sentiment 
as a hod of his own goods. To Craig’s surprise 
McFadden said yes. 

Probably no one in town, unless it was the 
coal-dealer himseif, knew what that first year 
cost Craig. Used only to the light work of a 
business office, he was here daily grimed with 
coal-dust and streaked with sweat. His hands 
were blistered by the shovel and torn by splinters, 
his skin tanned and roughened by the summer 
sun. Nevertheless he kept steadily at work, 
without comment or complaint. 

At first an occasional customer protested 
against “having his coal put in by an ex-convict.” 
To such McFadden said, “I hold myself respon- 
sible for my men. When you have a claim 
against me, present it. You’ll get your money. 
If you don’t like my men, you must go to some 
other dealer.’ 

As McFadden had the only wood- and coal- 
yard in town, it was not always easy, on the 
spur of the moment, to think of a fitting answer 
to this argument. 

At the end of five years Craig was McFadden’s 
superintendent. To-day—less than ten years 
after his release—the sign over the office reads, 
“McFadden & Craig, Coal, Wood, Lime and 
Cement,’ and the junior partner is as heartily 
respected as any man in town. 

Let Craig himself—for the story is a true one— 
tell what brought about this brave and patient 
rehabilitation. To a man who shares his con- 
fidence he once said: 

“IT was a church-member before I made my 
slip, and I was sincere, although I did go wrong ; 
but as soon as I was arrested every loafer in 
town began to make my case a church matter, 
declaring that it was just an illustration of the 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


usual hypocrisy. The church-members, on the 
other hand, never once reproached me. They 
wrote to me, some of them visited me in prison, 


| and in general they showed me every kindness. 


‘“‘When my time was up, I determined to come 
back here where I had made my fall, and try to 
redeem myself, to show the friends who had 
stood by me that my church connection had 
helped and strengthened me, even if I had proved 


| unworthy of it.’ 


What would have been the probable result if 


‘this man had held the opinion, so often enter- 


tained by thoughtless persons, that church-mem- 
bership is a diploma of perfection, instead of a 
bond, a union, for better living and a nobler 
manhood ? 


«+ 
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The Strength of Ten. 


William Morris, craftsman, poet and socialist, 
was very little of a milksop, in youth or in man- 
hood. Like Sir Galahad, “his strength was as 
the strength of ten;”’ not altogether, it would 
seem, because of his purity of heart, although 
he was honest, manly and generous, for his 
biographer frankly admits that he had a violent 
temper. Indeed, some of the stories told of his 
physical strength recall Bret Harte’s hero, Guy 
Heavystone, and the snaffie-bit which, in one of 
his strange freaks, he wore in his mouth to curb his 
occasional ferocity. 


In his youth Morris, as one of his schoolfellows 
describes him, was a thick-set, strong tocking 
boy, with a high color a 
black, curly hair. He was 
ood-natured and kind, but 
a fearful temper. At 
the ome of single-stick, of 
which he was very fond, his 
opponent had to be guarded 
against Morris’s impetuous 
rushes by a table placed 
between the two combat- 
ants. While at Oxford he 
had a habit of beating his 
own head, dealing himself 
vigorous blows “to take it 
out of himself.” 

At dinner one evening, 
Val Prinsep, the Englis 
er so intended 
or not, offended Morris. Everybody expected an 
outburst of fury. But by a prodigious effort of 
self-control, Morris swallowed his anger, and only 
bit his fork,—of the common four-pronged, fiddle- 
pattern kind,—which was crushed and twisted 
almost beyond seco. 

At one period of his life Morris was so singu- 
larly placid as to provoke comment. “I grieve to 
~¢ wrote one of his friends, “that he has kicked 
only one panel out of the door for this twelve- 
mon 





MORRIS IN EARLY LIFE. 
artist, said something which, whe 


th 

He was a model employer, but in any case his 
workmen would have respected and admired one 
whose language was so forcible and copious 
when things were not going to his mind. Once he 
hurled a fifteenth cone y Soe which in ordinary 
circumstances he would ly have allowed any 
one but himself to touch, at the head of an 
offending workman. On other occasions he was 
known to drive his head against a wall so as to 
make a deep dent in the plaster, and to bite 
almost =e the woodwork of a window-frame. 

He could lift enormous weights by his teeth 
with apparent ease. Once, when describing how 
he had seen passengers staggering off a channel 
steamer loaded with luggage, he illustrated his 
point, to the amusement and horror of audi- 
ence, by getting a chair under each arm and then 
stooping and lifting the coal-scuttle in his teeth. 

Much of his strength resided in his hair. This 
he always wore long, pony as a sign of his 
artistic profession, partly because he could not 
be bothered to have it trimmed. It remained 
through life of peg eee! pa very thick, 
fine and strong, with a beautiful curl that made it 
look like — wrought metal. It was so 
strong that he used to amuse his children b 
letting them take hold of it and lifting them by it 
off the ground. 


* 
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American Marksmanship. 


It was said during the late war with Spain that 
America’s success was due to the fact that her 
sailors could shoot straight. Skill of that kind is 
no new thing for Americans. As far back as 1775 
it was found that the marksmen of this land could 
stand a test specially designed to throw out all 
but the most expert. 


Harper’s Magazine reminds its readers of the 
June of that year, when or gh passed a 
resolution creating a corps of sharpshooters. 
Couriers on relays of swift horses carried the 
news to the various county committees on the 
frontier. In less than sixty days from the date 
of the resolution, fourteen hundred and thirty, 
instead of the eight hundred and ten men required, 
had been raised, and had joined the army, march- 
ing from four to seven hundred miles over difficult 
roads, and all without costing the Continental 
Treasury a farthing. 

Volunteers had poured into the little reeruiting- 
stations in such numbers as to embarrass the 
officers, who would ed have been s the 
duty of discriminating. One of thi 





pared 
ese officers, 
beset by many more applicants than his instruc- 
tions permitted him to enroll, hit upon a clever 
expedient. Taking a piece of chalk, he drew upon 
a blackened board the figure of a man’s nose, and 
placing this at such a di e that none but 
experts could hit it with a bullet, he declared that 
he would enlist only those who shot nearest to 
the mark. More than sixty men hit the nose. 

So much for American marksmanship in Revolu- 
tionary times. 


—_~ee—____ 


The Strawberry Station. 


To the traveller familiar with Mexico, Lrapuato 
is as suggestive of strawberries as Boston is of 
beans and culture to the average American. 
Your train draws up at the station, and you are 
instantly assailed by a swarm of strawberry 
venders of both sexes and all ages. One swarthy 
stage brigand, taller than the rest, pushes his 
tray, piled high with baskets, right into your 
window, and you are informed confidentially that 
his fresas (berries) are the very best to be had in 
Irapuato, and that you may have your choice of 
baskets for only dos reales (twenty-five cents). 

Cheap! Yes, it would seem so to any one just 
from the United States, particularly if the month 
happens to be December or March. But do not 
be in a hurry to buy. There is no danger of the 
supply being exhausted, and as your train 
pe a ae minutes at the station, you have 
plenty o' y 

One minute has passed, and the brigand, having 
read in your face that you are meditating a 





purchase, informs you that he has decided to favor 
we by reducing the price to twenty cents a 

asket, and that such delicious berries are muy 
barata (very cheap) at that price. 

But remembering that you are a “bear” in the 
strawberry market, you still decline to purchase 
eying the berries encouragingly, however ; and 
at the end of another minute the market takes 
another slump, fifteen cents being the price now 
asked. At this point you begin examining with 
your eyes the trays of other venders, with the 
immediate result that the price declines to wn real 
a and one-half cents), and thence, as the 
ourth minute of your stay in Irapuato speeds by, 
to ten cents. . 

Now the engine-bell is clanging, and the con- 
ductor is looking at his watch. “Vamanos!” 
(all aboard) he cries, and immediately the bottom 
drops out of the market. Down goes the price to 
un medio (six and ne cents), and without 
stopping there, it quickly reaches five cents. 
Your time to buy has come, “Two baskets,” you 
say to the brigand, and if you are a tenderfoot 
_ drop, say, a twenty-five-cent piece into his 

and, and select the berries you wish. 

Then itis the brigand’sturn. Very deliberately 
he places his tray on the ground and fumbles in 
his pockets for your change. Meantime your 
train is moving away, and as you give a final 
look backward, you see him coolly take his hands 
empty from his pockets and pick up his tray. 

On the other hand, if you are acquainted with 
Mexican wiles, you insist upon receiving, not only 
the berries, but your change as well, before you 
surrender your quarter; and as your train moves 
away you find yourself the possessor of half a 
pound or so of ——— coins and two baskets, each 
socusingty containing half a gallon of beautiful 

erries. 

You feel that you have got in ‘‘on the ground 
floor,” as it were, of the strawberry market, and 
are correspondingly elated. But do not become 
jubilant just yet—first examine your berries. On 

p you find a layer of splendid fruit; next, a layer 
of inferior grade, and then a roll of cabbage-leaves 
that fills the remainder of the basket. 

Now you examine your Ls oy and you find 
that it is legal tender in the state of Guanajuato 
cal”, and if you do not throw it out of the window 
to the children at Salamanca, you can only keep 
it to buy more berries with when you again pass 
Irapuato. é 

There are about fourteen thousand people in 
Irapuato, — of whom are dependent upon 
the strawberry-beds for existence. 


* 
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The Midnight Freight. 
A Fancy. 


She glides along her dark familiar trail— 
The bitten dust pursues her om p H 
Through stealth and deep ravine 
Her hissing h a menace all unseen. 

Her curving length o’er level plains of night 
She draws, and winds the spiral grade in sight— 
Then down to danger lights of red she writhes, 
The snake of traffic with her fiery eyes! 


MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON. 
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Apples. 


Apples were at one time underestimated; they 
were scarcely considered a fruit rare enough or 
luscious enough for the consideration of the 
epicure, unless, indeed, they formed a part of 
some elaborate dessert, compounded and cooked 
by a skilled housekeeper. Apple jellies, puddings, 
pies and cakes might do, but plain, raw apples 
were fit only for school children, vegetarians, or 
the poor. All this is now changed, and the apple 
has come to its own again. 

But if its flavor has been at various times lightly 
esteemed or discredited, at least its wholesome- 
ness has been steadily recognized. Ap eh 8 
are frequent, both in our own coun and in 

land, all of which testify in favor of the fruit. 
‘In the “west countree” there are four such: “An 
apple a day sends the doctor away,” is the first 
and briefest. Then follow, in the order of their 
vigor, three more: 
le i . 
Beetse's waraing. 
Roast apple at night 
Starved the doctor outright. 
Eat 1 
Knocked The Ay head. 
A little less aggressive is one of the Midlands: 


Three each day, sev’n days a week— 
Ruddy apple, ruddy cheek. 


But more interesting than these is an old orchard 
verse which used to be recited on certain ancient 
farms on the plucking of the first ripe pages of 
the crop. Misfortune was supposed follow its 
omission, and its utterance was quite a little 
eer, first apple, over which it was 


spoken, ng presented to a young girl, who 
halved and bit it before any, urther fruit was 
gathered, or at least tasted. Thus it ran: 


The fruit of Eve receive and cleave, 
And taste the flesh therein ; 

A wholesome food, for man tis 
That once for man was sin. 

And since ’tis sweet, why, pluck and eat, 
The Lord will have it so. 

For that which Eve did grieve, believe 
Hath wrought its all of woe— 

Eat the apple! 


~ 
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A Frozen Nose. 


While spending the winter in Siberia, Mr. 
Richard J. Bush and his companions found the 
utmost care necessary to avoid freezing any 
unprotected parts of the body. The natives, on 
the other hand, were able to withstand the cold 
to a surprising extent, going about with uncovered 
heads and bare hands with a temperature twenty 
to fifty degrees below zero. Mr. Bush, with all 
his precautions, froze his nose, and thus narrates 
the adventure: 


Ivan came up and very wascocupenioniy seized 
me by the nose, at the same time exclaiming, 
“Hooda! hooda!” 

It is not just pleasant to be seized by the nose 
and I was on the point of retaliating, when he let 

0 and pointed to the snow. I put my hand to = 
face, and found my nose frozen perfectly har 
and insensible, a state of things of which I had 
been wholly unconscious. Stories I had heard of 
limbs breaking off when frozen, and of mortifica- 
tion ensuing, before my mind in an instant, 
and the prospect of returning home noseless was 
far from agreeable. 

Following Ivan’s advice, I seized a piece of hard 
crust and began to rub the endangered organ 
lustily, and gradually it became sufficiently 
restored for me to venture near the fire. On 
entering the tent both my companions exclaimed: 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

“No ,”’ IL replied. 

“Why, look at your face!” 

I could not look, but I felt of it, and found it 
besmeared with blood. Alas, in my eagerness, 
while my nose was frozen and insensible, I had 
grated off the end of it with the rd, rough 
crust. The result was an enormous scab, that I 
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had to carry for three weeks. The next day ali 
the skin that had not been already filed off cajyjeo 
off of its own accord, the effect of the freezii. 
and my companions unfeelingly twitted me upon 
being no longer an ornament to the company. 


———_—_+ 9 ———— 


Snap —! 


More than any others who have attempted that 
difficult feat, Sir Edwin Landseer in art and 
Rudyard Kipling in the “Jungle Stories” haye 
succeeded in making real to us ordinary, unseeing, 
unappreciative humans the comedy and tragedy 
of animal life. But a ease of “Dignity and 
Impudence,” as plain as Sir Edwin’s famous 
picture, a case in which the chief actor was an 
Indian adjutant-stork,—that unbeautiful but inter- 
esting bird which figures so vividly in Kipline’s 
tale of the “Undertakers,”—is reported from 
actual life by Mr. C. J. Cornish. The adjutant, 
like his fellow-storks of Europe, has a fancy for 
perching on the towers and pinnacles of lofty 
buildings. 

“Tn one town,” says Mr. Cornish, “it was noticed 
that an adjutant always sat on the top of a native 
college. An Englishman, who was engaged in 
examining another part of the roof, noticed that 
a single brick n laid on the parapet, and 
that the adjutant, anxious to gain a couple of 
inches in altitude, was standing on this brick-— 
poised, according to custom, on one leg. 

“A crow slipped up behind and pulled the stork’s 
tail, upsetting it twice from its post. As it 
approached to do this a third time, the adjutant 
caught sight of it, darted down its enormous 
beak, caught the crow, and swallowed him whole 
—! After which, with a towch-me-not expression, 
it reoccupied its briek pedestal.” 

Was ever comedy more unmistakable, or retrib- 
utive tragedy more overwhelming? 
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A Novel Drink. 


The agony of thirst is often experienced by 
travellers in the sand-belts of South Africa. 
Doctor Schulz, in “The New Africa,” tells of a 
strange device to which his bearers and guides 
resorted one night, when the pangs of thirst 
became unendurable. 


We had no water that night, and the boys got 
so thirsty that some of them went off to search 
the neighborhood, carrying firebrands as a protec- 
tion against possible lions, A shout in the distance 
induced us to walk over to where they were. 
There we were surprised to find two boys squatting 
on the ground holding the legs of one of their 
companions, who had gone down head first into 
an ant-bear hole in search of water. 

By and by he gave a signal and was hauled up, 
but what was our astonishment to find, when he 
was pulled out, that he had hold of the legs of 
another boy, who in his turn brought up a calabash 
full of wet mud that he had dug up at the bottom 
of the ant-bear pit. 

This moist earth was duly shared by the crowd, 
who filled their mouths and sucked such fluid out 
of the stuff as it contained, and then spat out the 
remaining sand. 

While the first lot were enjoying the moisture 
thus obtained another cycle of boys took up the 
job, and so the nighi was spent by them in gettin 
up the mud with which to wet their parche 
throats. 

As for ourselves, we could not touch it; it was 
accompanied by a fearful smell of decaying mate- 
rial like sulphureted hydrogen, which we could 
not stomach. 


* 
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Over the Telephone. 


The way in which a long and arduous conversa- 
tion on the telephone can end in nothing at all is 
well known to any one who has used the instru- 
ment. It is ilustrated in a dialogue reported in 
an exchange: 


“What number, please?” 

“One thousand two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“I don’t catch that.” 

“One thousand two hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Try it once more, please.” 

“Twelve hundred and sixty-four.” 

“Seven hundred and sixty-four?’ 

“‘No—twelve hundred and sixty-four—one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-four.” 


“T can’t give you two numbers at once. Which 
do ag want first?” - 
“Oh, I was giving you the same number in two 


different ways. 

“Yes. Well, what number do you want?” 

“Twelve hundred and sixty-four!” 

“Suppose you give me each number separately, 
like one, two, three, for instance.” ; 

“Allright. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Got that?” 

*Ves.” 

“Now, one, two, three, four, five, sir. Got 
that?” 

“Ves.” 

“One, two, three, four. Got that?” . 

“Yes. You want twelve, six, four, do you? 

“Yes! Twelve hundred sixty-four! Do you 
understand now?” : at 

“Yes, Lunderstand now. (An instant’s silence.) 
Twelv« sixty-four’s busy now. Ring off, please! 


~~ 
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His Price. 


Andrew Carnegie, whose intention of returning 
his millions to the public has recently been 
announced, has the reputation of being a ood 
story-teller, and he enjoys giving the history of 
his early life before he became a millionaire. 
The New York Herald prints the following: 


When last in New York Mr. Carnegie had @ 
bitter experience with a messenger boy, wliose 
tardiness in delivering a business message came 
near upsetting a deal of eat importance. 
Referring to this incident, while at dinner with 


friends that evening, Mr. Carnegie told of an 
office boy who worked for him many years 220. 
James, said Mr. Carnegie, was a willing boy, 
but his ability as a stutterer was simply wondet ful, 
and I often found it more convenient to attend to 
little errands myself than to wait for his explana- 
tions. One day a neighbor wauted to send a note 
clear across the city, and I permitted James to 
carry it for him. . 
The trip was a long one, and James was gon 
quite three hours. hen he returned, I aske¢ 
him how much he had charged for his services. 
““Fi-fi-fi-fi-fi-fi-fifteen cents!” was the gaspls 


reply. : 
I Why didn’t you make it a quarter?” I asked. 
“I e-c-c-e-couldn’t s-s-s-say it,” he replied, wit 
tears as well as hyphens in his voice. ; 
Right then, concluded Mr. Carnegie, I_ made ut 
my mind never to give any one my services with- 
out first making sure that I could recite my price 
without stuttering, and I never have. 
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Little Barefoot. 


I think a pair of russet shoes 
Is very nice for Sunday, 
But sometimes I should like to lose 
My shoe-strings—then if I could choose 
What I would do on Monday, 
I’d run upon the soft green grass, 
A little barefoot, country lass. 


_ 





Nora’s Stone Butterfly. 


Teddy and Nora ran into grandpa’s study all | dirt, however, was too precious to lose, for it | 
| contained a good deal of gold combined with | Victor! 
It was therefore dried, put into | swim, dear ?’’ 


out of breath. 

“It is, isn’t it, grandpa?’ cried Nora. 

“It isn’t, is it?’”? eried Teddy. 

‘What are you talking about, children?” asked 
grandpa, smiling. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


machine with two great iron jaws, which opened 
and shut, breaking the large lumps of ore into 
small pieces. It was fascinating to watch this 
machine “chew rocks.” As Frank said, it 
looked “exactly like the mouth of a hungry 
crocodile.” 


stamps pounding away below. 





the sober pucker over his nose. “‘Dear me, 
mamma,” he remarked, pulling on his cap, 
“what a thing it is to be the man of the house!”’ 
“Yes,” returned mamma, “it is a beautiful 
thing to be a cheerful little man of the house.” 
Presently she loosed the big St. Bernard, and 


Next they went up several flights of stairs to he came leaping toward Teddy, eagerness in 
an immense bin where the broken ore was | every movement, for his freedom usually meant 
stored, and from whence it was slowly fed to the | a bath these hot days. 


“Come on, Vic!” called Teddy. “You’re 


‘The stamps were heavy iron hammers, fastened | more bother than you’re worth, old fellow !’’ he 
to an upright iron rod, which worked up and | declared, fondling him. 
down in an iron frame. Each stamp weighed | two-legged boy, waiting upon ‘you, a four-legged 


“Just think of me, a 


| over six hundred pounds, and eight or ten of | dog!’ Victor could not think about it, but he 
| them, going at once, made the building shake, licked Teddy’s hand lovingly, as if to acknowl- 


| as you may well suppose. 


| water ran under the stamps, washing out | 


Little streams of | edge the condescension, and they started off. 


“It seems to me,” said mamma to Betty, when 


| the finely crushed ore and carrying it to gently | they sat on the porch later with their fancy work, 


sloping copper plates, covered with quicksilver. 


| “that Teddy and Victor have been gone a long 


Frank’s father explained that the quicksilver | time.” 


caught and held the gold that was washed over 


“They’re coming this minute, mamma!’ mur- 


it, but allowed the dirt to wash away. This | mured Betty, peering through the creeper. 


other minerals. 
|} sacks, and sent away to go through other 
| processes, by which the gold was obtained. 

As it was now nearly time to quit work for 





“Why, Ted, how flushed you look! Charge, 


That’s right. 


“Did he?” cried Ted, excitedly. Then his 
| Found face sobered. “Mamma,” he said, “how 
| strangely things happen! If I had not promised 


“About my stone butterfly,” said Nora,|the day, the stamps were stopped, and the | to play the hose—why, you see, mamma,” he 


eagerly. “I found it down 
by the brook. It must have 
got caught in the stone some 
way. See here!” 

Nora held out a stone in 
which was something that 
jooked very much like a but- 
terfly with his wings spread. 
Grandpa took it in his hand 
and looked at it carefully. 
“That is not a butterfly,” 
said he. 

“There, Nora!”’ said Ted- 
dy. “I told you it just hap- 
pened so.” 

“No,” grandpa went on, 
“it did not just happen so. 
Let me tell you a story.” 

“Oh, do, grandpa!” eried 
Teddy and Nora together. 

“A long, long time ago —’’ 

“When you were a little 
boy?” interrupted Nora. 

“It was long before there 
were any little boys in the 
world,” said grandpa, “and 
just where our farm is now 
nothing was to be seen then 
except the ocean. In this 
ocean lived a great many 
shell-fish. There was one 
little fellow who had a very 
pretty shell, though I can’t tell you now 
just what color it was. He had a splendid time 
swimming about with his mates in the warm 
sea-water as long as he lived, and when he died, 
he left his little shell in the sand at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

“The sea slowly dried away, and the sand 
drifted over the shell and grew harder and 
harder, till at last it turned to stone, and the 
shell turned to stone, too. There it lay for 
thousands of years, till at last a little girl found 
it and called it a stone butterfly.” 

“O grandpa, how funny!” said Nora. 
are there any more shells in the rocks?” 

“There are so many,” said grandpa, “that you 
could not write the number on your slate.” 

“Then see if I don’t fill my cabinet with ’em!” 
cried Teddy. 


“And 
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Lessons. 


“Quack! Quack!” says Mother Duck. 
“Jump right int Think what good luck, 
To have a pool in perfect trim, 
Where baby ducks can learn to swim!” 


“Cluck! Cluck!” says Cropplecrown. 
“Here’s a fat worm, take it down. 
See! This is the way—Scratch! Scratch! 
Learn your own fat worms to catch.” 
Says Mother Bird, ‘Now do your best. 
Children, you must leave the nest. 
One—two—three! Now only try! 
That’s the way to learn to fly.” 


Says Mother Puss, “Just wait till dark! 
We'll have supper—hark! hark! hark! 
There’s a mouse by the pantry wall— 
One bold spring, and that is all.” 
“What a journey! Papa, see! 
From the table to my knee,” 
Says mamma. “Ah! not too fast. 
Baby’ll learn to walk at last.” 
MARY F. Burts. 





Frank’s Visit to the Quartz Mill. 


A few days after Frank’s visit to the mine, his 
father took him through the large quartz mill, 
where the ore was crushed and the gold separated 
irom the rock. . 

Frank had often stood outside, listening to the 
roar of the machinery, but now that he was shut 
'n with the noise, he found it much louder than 
he had expected. He could hardly hear his own 
volce, and could not catch half that his father 
said, although he tried hard to do so. 

They went first to where the ore was emptied 


ave the cars into a large bin with a slanting 
100r, 


From there it slid into the rock-crusher, a | 




























continued, breaking off and 
plunging into the heart of his 
story, ““when we got down to 
the water, there was Patrick’s 
old father trying to swim for 
his straw hat, which had blown 
into the river. He’s so old and 
feeble, I thought it queer he 
should be swimming for his hat 
so wildly, with all his clothes 
on. So I sent Victor in for it, 
and what do you think?” 

“What?” cried Betty, breath- 
lessly. 

“He never went near it, but 
straight for Patrick’s father 
instead, and brought him to 
shore. A wise thing, too, for 
the old man had given out. 
pulled him ashore, dripping, and 
then away went Victor after 

the hat, and brought that! 

The poor fellow grabbed 

it and pulled a ten-dollar 

bill out from under the 
leather. He had drawn 
it from the bank, and 
thought he had lost it, and 
they’re so poor! He cried 
over the money! Vic and 

I took him home, 


THE ONLY ONE RESCUED. 


| combination of gold and quicksilver, called 
| amalgam, was scraped from the plates into small 
| canvas bags and taken to the amalgamation- 
| room. 

Frank followed to see what was done with it, 
and found that the bags were pressed until the 
free mereury oozed out. The amalgam was 
then heated, and the quicksilver driven off in the 
form of vapor. And here at last they had 


the elusive gold, for which men and machinery | 


had labored so long. 

Frank was given a tiny bit of the pure, 
| glittering metal, and also a piece of amalgam, for 
his cabinet. Nina C. KYLe. 
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What Victor Did. 


“Teddy, dear!” called mamma. 

“Yes’m,”’ replied Teddy. He was busy over 
his book on the cool, shaded piazza, and it was a 
warm August afternoon. 

“T want you to take Victor down to the river 
for a bath. The dog is so hot in the cellar.” 

“But, mother, at sundown.” 

“Who promised to play the hose for Patrick at 
sundown ?” 

“I did,” said Teddy, a little smile replacing 





} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





and his sick old wife cried over him. Oh, I tell 
you *twas a wet time!” he finished, winking 
oddly himself. 

Mamma and Betty both looked suspicious also, 
and Ted said, “Come here, Vie, till I apologize. 
You darling old dog, I am proud to wait on you, 
sir!’ and he buried his arms in the damp fur of 
the noble fellow’s shaggy neck. 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
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A Day’s Occupation. 
Eight hours to sleep, and two to walk, 
And three to eat and laugh and talk, 
Six for study every day, 
Five are left for work and play. 
Eat well, sleep well, work well, read well, 
And your life will always speed well. 
DELIA HART STONE. 


———+0r—_—_ 


“ME wants a piece of cake,”’ said Dotty to her 
mother one day. ‘You should say J, not me,” 
her mother replied. ‘Well, then, mamma,” she 
asked at length, her little forehead all puckered 
up in perplexity, “‘wouldn’t it be right to say 
I-sles instead of me-asles?” 


a 
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CHARADES, 


I. 
Part of a domicile is my first, 
The inmates all possess my last; 
Through the infinite distance of my whole, 
Our staid old world is hurrying fast. 
II. 
You, and my second, and millions more, 
Are living in my whole, 
| Which therefore must very extensive be, 
Reaching from pole to pole. 
Yet great as it is, tis but half my third, 
Strange as this may seem; 
But while I first this handkerchief, 
I'll explain that it is no dream. 
If. 
| Where the clover blossoms nod to the day, 
And among them redtop and timothy sway 
| In the breeze drifting lazily up from the sea, 
There in the bright sunshine my first’s sure to be. 


Did he have a cool | 


In the dim, grim twilight of forest aisles 
My next the long hours of his day beguiles, 
| And we deem it good fortune a glimpse to get 
Of the creature we'd so love to fondle and pet. 
| If you think of all things that are useful to man, 
| That serve him in need through life’s brief span, 
| Though inventions and wonders you name very 


} 
| 


| fast, 
There is naught in your list to compete with my 
| last. 


| Busy, yet restless and roving, all three, 

You'll find my first, second and third to be; 

But my whole is never found up with the times, 
| Though caught and held in these “‘nut-to-crack” 
| rhymes. 


| 2 
| TRANSPOSITIONS., 


The « # « « « * are wild and fierce and strong, 
| The « « « « « « mild, the short or long. 


The « « « « is white upon the steep, 
The « « « « below is black and deep. 


Behold the « « « * *« upon the wheat 
| Which makes the « « « « « we have to eat. 


The « « « « * on the vine we see, 
The « * *# * * grows upon the tree. 


} ‘ oiling 
The « « « « « will thrive in many a soil, 


And in the # « # * * repays our toil. 
| 


With « « « « I cultivate my fleld; 
Each « « « * brings a bounteous yield. 
| 


3. 
IMPATIENT MARY. 

Select twenty-three words from the story, and 
| by prefixing the same two letters to each of them, 
| form twenty-three other words, not using proper 
names. 

Mary was ill one day, and she lay in a darkened 
}room which was lit only by an occasional ray 

from the sun. There was a ring at the doorbell, 
| and soon Susan appeared, saying she had come 

to read to the invalid. hate to stay here,” 
said Mary, petulantly. “I am well enough to go 
out, but there are signs of rain, so 
mother won't let me go.” 

Tears glistened on her lashes, and 
her face showed signs of ire. But 
Susan, anxious to rs on troubled 
waters, whispered close to her ear, 
“Oh, I think your troubles will soon 
end. Your mother said that to- 
morrow we could rig up a sled and 
take you for a ride on the ice.” 
Then Mary was glad, her merry 
laugh rang clearly through the room, 
and her frowns were put to rout. 


| 


4. 
RIDDLE. 

Who finds an aspiration fine 
In boards of fir wood or of pine? 
Yet somehow if I stand before it, 
Then what a mighty change comes 

o’er it! 
The artist sees it in his dreams, 
Though never, so to him it seems, 
Upon his canvas glowing warm 
He can quite trace its glorious 

form. 
For it the bold reformer strives, 
And poets love it all their lives. 


Conundrums. 


Why is W the fastest of letters? 
It is always found in whirlwinds and 
waterspouts. 

What is that which, while it is only 
a foot long, is of all sizes? A human 
foot. 

Why is an empty purse like a calla 
lily? Both are (s)centless. 

fhy is an old-fashioned 
not a good place for study? 
they usually keep a “Locke 
Understanding” there. 

Why is a bashful man like a valentine? Because 
he is a verse to ladies. 


library 
Because 
on the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Strain, train, rain. Braid, raid, aid. Clover, 
lover, over. Preach, reach, each. Trills, rills, 
ills. Spray, pray,ray. Clever, lever,ever. Atone, 


tone, one. Cheat, heat, eat. Plate, late, ate. 


2. 1. Sara, toga—Saratoga. 2. Hart, ford— 
Hartford. 


3. Must, mist, most, mast. Neat, Nat, night, 


note. Put, pit, a et. Shore, shear, share, 
sure. Can, cone, keen, kine. Litter, letter, latter, 
liter. Tame, tomb, teem, tome, time. Meet, 
mate, might, mote, mute, moot. Stick, steak, 
stuck, stook. Mile, meal, mole, mule. Mean, 


mine, moan, main. Bond, band, bind, boned, bend. 
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5. Steel, silver, gold, lignite, antimony, chalk, 


sandstone, iron, pyrites, talc. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pite—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your. paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning pout. paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
oO 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








DANGER FROM INSECTS. 

II T has recently been discovered that many 
lie 22 - insects hitherto supposed to 
} 1@ 


‘ ee be harmless, except to the 
: Ros py | moral nature of their victims, 






are often the means of carrying 
| disease germs from the sick to 
———— the well. 

It was formerly believed, for 
instance, that the water supply 
must necessarily be infected if 
typhoid fever prevailed in a 
community; but this disease, which slew more of 
our volunteers last summer than the bullets of 
Spanish soldiers or the pestilence of Cuban 
marshes, was spread through the camps by the 
agency of flies. 

These insects, taking typhoid germs on their 
feet, would fly to the camp kitchens, and there 
sow the germs on the food prepared for the 
soldiers. At first the prevalence of this “camp 
fever” of modern armies among troops encamped 
in high and seemingly healthful regions puzzled 
the doctors, and when the true explanation was 
discovered, it was too late for many a brave lad. 

In India it has been found that flies carry cholera 
germs in the same way, wiping them from their 
feet on food; and it is quite probable that they 
may carry the bacteria of dysentery, consumption, 
and other diseases, thus furnishing an explana- 
tion of many otherwise inexplicable outbreaks of 
disease. 

The mosquito is another insect known to trans- 
mit certain diseases; indeed, is believed by many 
to be the principal agent in the spread of yellow 
fever and malaria. It does not carry the germs 
on its feet, as the fly does, but within itself and on 
its proboscis. It first stings a sick person, taking 
in the germs with the victim’s blood, and then 
when it next stings a healthy person the germs 
are communicated to the blood, and there develop 
in great numbers and excite an attack of the 
disease. 

In the Roman Campagna it has been found that 
a particular species of gnat is the agent which 
earries the deadly malarial infection which pre- 
vails there. 

Bedbugs may transmit relapsing fever, and it is 
believed by many that one may be inoculated 
with the germ of tuberculosis by the same repul- 
sive agent. Fleas are also credited with carrying 
the virus of the plague. Of course, in most of 
these instances it is probable that insects afford 
only one of many ways in which infection may 
occur, but the fact that they may be the offending 
agents justifies the disgust which they excite, and 
the war which all good housewives wage against 
them. 

— oe —— 


MONEY-MAKING AT A WEDDING. 


A wedding is seldom uninteresting, and a 
wedding among the Polish settlers of Michigan 
can certainly hold its own among the more enter- 
taining of marriage customs. There, so says the 
Detroit Free Press, fun and profit are strangely 
mingled in the marriage festivities, for the bride 
depends upon the wedding festival for her dowry, 
and rarely fails to get enough to enable her to 
begin housekeeping with comfort. 

After the wedding feast a dance is in order, and 
at that dance every man who would distinguish 
himself must, once in the evening at least, claim 
the bride for a partner. The honor of dancing 
with her, however, is not to be obtained lightly. 
The aspirant must win the privilege, and pay for 
it. 


In one corner of the room the mother of the 
bride has taken up her position, with a plate in 
her lap. The wise woman has chosen that plate 
carefully. It is made after the plan of an eating- 


house coffee-cup, and could not justly be described | 


as frail. 

The gallant who wishes to dance with the bride 
—and, as has been said, all are in honer bound to 
do so—must pull out a piece of silver and throw 
it into the plate. Not until he has succeeded in 
breaking or chipping that almost invincible piece 
of crockery has he won the honor he seeks. Few 
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succeed in making an impression upon the plate 
for less than fifty cents. 
The money thus accumulated goes to the bride, 


|and not unusually amounts to seventy-five or 


| 





one hundred dollars, even where the Growd is 
apparently as poor as it can well be. This sum, 
in a backwoods settlement, is enough to start the 


young couple fairly in housekeeping. 


MUTUALLY SURPRISED. 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly tells of the strange 
experience of a prospector named Whately in the 
mountains not far from Cooke City, Montana. 
Absorbed in the finding of some rich specimens, 
he worked too long, and although totally unpre- 
pared, was compelled to sleep out. The weather, 
luckily, was warm and pleasant. 

Finding a depression filled with soft grass, he 
stood his rifle against a neighboring tree, and lay 
down to — In the course of the night he 
was awakened by the heavy ety py | of a large 
animal and the oppressive sense of a disagreeable 
odor. At first he was dazed, and half. i of 
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netit. They banish path 
s_and prolong life. One gives relief. | 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


COATES Clippers. - 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 
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Coates ** Kasy-R unning ad 
re or send for Illustrated f - 
ZO 5 Ser cular and Prices. 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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something standing over him, lay perfectly still. 

Soon there was a grunting and snuffing close by 
his head, which made him realize that he was 
in the strange and horrible position of being 
underneath a grizzly bear. A cold sweat came 
over him, and he was paralyzed with fright. 

The grizzly had been owns about, led by 
the scent of the remnants of the prempocuars 
supper, and so happened to walk over the 
prospector’s body, partly covered by the grass 
and hidden in the depression. 

His rifle was standing against the tree, and was 
of course out of reach. e had no knife, and he 
realized that the grizzly might at any instant 
discover him. Acting on a sudden impulse, he 
doubled up his knees, and with all his strength 
= his fists and feet simultaneously against 
he stomach of the brute. 

It was a complete surprise for the grizzly, 
which in turn was even more frightened than 
Whately. It ran squealing and bellowing into 
the timber, while Whately, whose knees were 
knocking together with fright, gathered up his 
goods and struck out for Cooke City in the dark, 
not daring to pause until he was safe in the 
settlement. 


FATAL LOQUACITY. 


In a New England village, rich in quaint and 
arusing characters, John Bates was renowned 
for his ability to hold his tongue. The gift 
approached genius, but John was keenly alive to 
what he considered its incompleteness—although 
of course he said nothing about it. 


He made mattresses for a Erving, and one day a 
native of the village came into his shop and said: 

“Jokn, what’s the best kind of a mattress?”’ 

“Husks,” said John, and said no more. 

Twenty years later, so the tradition runs, the 
same man came again to the shop and asked 
what, in Bates’s opinion, was the best kind of a 
mattress. 

“Straw,” said John. 

“Straw? You told me husks was the best!” 

John gave a despairing 2. “T’ve always 
ruined myself by talkin’,” said he. 








FORESIGHT. 


Among the myriad anecdotes of doggish intelli- 
gence, but few illustrate the precious gift of 
prudence so effectively as the following story, 
cited in the diary of Sir M. E. Grant Duff. The 
Companion prints it as it finds it. 


The clergyman has a small dog, which would 
delight your soul. It is accustomed to sleep with 
his children, but never knows in whose bed, as 
they fight for it every night. One evening all the 
household had gone out, leaving their supper, 
consisting of meat pies and little cakes, on the 
kitchen table. hen they returned the eatables 
had entirely disappeared. 

When the children went to bed, however, each 
child found, under its counterpane, a meat pie 
and a little cake. In its uncertainty as to its 
resting-place, the dog had determined to be 
prepared for all emergencies. 


LETTING IT OUT. 


If inquisitive persons cannot learn to “mind 
their own business,” they should try at least to 
control their tongues. The Sydney Journal tells 
this illustrative anecdote on the authority of a 
woman whose servant was given to curiosity: 


“Did the postman leave any letters, Mary?” 
the mistress asked, on returning from a visit one 
afternoon. 

“Nothing but a post-card, ma’am.” 

“Who is it from, Mary?” 

“And do ie think I’d read it, ma’am?” asked 
the girl, with an injured air. 

“Perhaps not. But any one who sends me a 
message on a post-card is either stupid or imperti- 


“You'll excuse me, ma’am,” returned the girl 
loftily, ‘but that’s a nice way to be talking abou 
your own mother!” 


SHE KNEW HIS FOOTSTEPS. 


His enemies may have originated, but his friends 
do not hesitate to repeat, a story about a rising 
young politician, who, says the New York Tribune, 
has large feet, as well as a capacious head. 


The politician’s mother, a lovable old woman, is 
unfortunately very deaf. She lives in a flat in 
the neighborhood of Grant’s tomb, and is always 
delighted by a visit from her son. 

Vhen the United States cruiser Brooklyn, 
which was anchored in the Hudson, off the tomb, 
on Memorial day, fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns, the old lady was observed to start, fix her 
—:. and smooth down her apron. 

hen she said, with a sweet smile, “George is 
coming. I hear his footsteps on the stairs.” 


DECLINING AN OBITUARY. 


The Aroostook (Maine) Pioneer prints the 
following story of Indian shrewdness: 

Some river-drivers were working on the west 
branch of the Aroostook. The logs had jammed 
into a nasty snarl, and no one hankered for the 
ob of going out with a cant-dog to start the key- 


og. 
fa the crew was an Indian noted for his cool- | 
ness and skill. The boss finally looked over in | 


his direction. 
“Coot,” he said. “go and break that jam, and 
I’ll see that you get a nice puff in the paper.” 
The redskin looked at the logs and then at the 
boss. “Dead Injun look nice on paper!” he 
grunted, and walked away. 


| meat meal per day is sufficient during hot weather. 
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Mr. Pozzoni 
The pioneer manufacturer of Toilet 
Powder in America, originaily Com- 
pounded Pozzoni’s Medicated Com- 
plexion Powder for use in his private 
family, using the purest and most 
costly ingredients, it has now a world 
wide reputation, the formula and 
package have never been changed, It 
has always been packed in a wooden 
box to preserve the perfume and 
beautifying qualities. 
Pozzoni’s Powder could not have 
stood the test of 40 years had it not 
been pure, harmless and beneficial. 


J. A. Pozzoni Co. 


St. Louis 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES sen. Price, $4.9 


Comfort, good ap- 

arance, fit, and the 
Best materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 





Campello, Mass. 
Mention this paper. ° 








HOT WEATHER FOOD. 

The selection of food for hot weather is an 
important question. We should avoid an excess of 
fats, cut down the butter ration, and indulge more 
freely in fruits and food easy of digestion. One | 


New York. 


An ideal breakfast is Grape-Nuts, treated | 
with a little cream (which, by the way, supplies 
the necessary fat in a very digestible form), a 
eup of Postum Cereal Food Coffee, hot, or if cold, 
it should have a little lemon juice squeezed in; | 
then some fruit, either cooked or raw; also per- 
haps two slices of entire wheat bread with a very 
thin spread of butter, or perhaps a little Grape- 
Nut Butter, which is a different article than 
Grape-Nuts. A breakfast of this sort is so per-| 
fectly adapted to the wants of the system that 
one goes through the heat of the day in comfort 
as compared with the sweaty, disagreeable con- | 
dition of one improperly fed. Once put in prac-| 
tice, the plan will never be abandoned during the 
hot days, for the difference in one’s personal 
comfort is too great to be easily forgotten. | 
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for a new 
COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


UNION 

Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of Twi SILK 
outside ribs ; state if the centre rod is steel or wood. If you cannot get the Jones } 
Umbrella “ Roof” of your dealer send $1.00 to us, and we will mail, postpaid, a q 
Union Twritep SILK 26 or 26 INCH “Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, $1.26 ; ‘Adjustable Roof | 
29 or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella “ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8.00 ~ “ot 
each, according to quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money promptly re- 7 
funded, —s stamps you have used for postage, klet, “ Umbrella Economy,” with simple instructions 


necessary, mailed with your order. THR JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. B, 396 Broadway, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBKELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents Wanted. 
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One Dealer to a Town sells the 
Best of all Women’s Shoes 


THE ... 


ULTRA 


Ask your dealer for this famous shoe. Made 
in all styles. If he won't supply you send us 
your order with $3.50 and we will deliver 
them, charges paid, guaranteeing to please and 
fit or refund your money. 


W. want every woman in the country) 
to know about Ultra Shoes, to 
have the same confidence in them that 
we have, to know how well they’re made 
and of what good material. They are 
the equal of shoes you have paid $5 and 
$6 for. No matter how much you pay 
you cannot secure a better fit, daintier 
styles or more comfort than in The 
Ultra, which costs but $3.50 per 
pair. Small profits and large sales 
enable us to sell you at one-third 
less than you have ever before paid 
for the same quality. 


$3.50 


Look for this 
Trade- Mark. 



























Style 601. 


The daintiest shoe 
creation ever made 
fora woman’s foot. A chic 
style for summer or dress 
occasions. Finest imported ‘ Se 
patent calf, English cloth top, silk pannene price ate 
stitched, opera heel, and light, flexible sole. Catalogue Free. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO., 201 Main Street, Brockport, N. Y. 
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A Case in Point. 


“JT do believe in the way in which folks can 
influence each other, even when they’re miles 
and miles apart,’’ said Miss Ransom, earnestly, 
addressing such of the members of the Hillside 
Sewing-Cirele as were in her corner of the room. 
“I’m nota spiritualist or anything of the sort,” 
she added, hastily. ‘“‘Still I do say there’s some- 
thing we can’t explain.” 

“What do you mean, Phoebe?” inquired Mrs. 
Porter, the president, in a calm and impartial tone. 

“Well, things have come to my ears that are 
real strange,’ said Miss Ransom, fluttering with 
pleasure that her audience was assured her thus 
early in the narrative, “‘and if you go to match- 
ing them up here and there, you can’t help but 
feel, as I said at first, that there’s a something. 

“Now last Monday afternoon I had a feeling 
all at once that I must go over to Cousin Anna 
Peel’s—that she was in need of me. And when 
1 got to the house, there she’d had six boxes of 





THE HILLSIDE SEWING-CIRCLE. 


elegant berries brought her by the Emmons boy, 
and said she’d been wondering if there wasn’t 
somebody to whom she ought to give a couple of 
boxes, just before I appeared. Now you might 
call that just a coincidence, but it seems more’n 
that to my mind. 

“Then there was Willy Tailbot’s falling off the 
haymow while his mother was at County Fair 
last fall. Mrs. Talbot told me herself that she 
was as nervous as a witch all day, thinking some- 
thing was happening to Willy. And when she 
got home, sure enough there had!’ concluded 
Miss Ransom, with triumphant incoherence. 

“Why, but she never went away in her life 
that something didn’t happen to Willy!’ ven- 
tured a timid sister in a corner. “If he were 
my child, | should never have a minute’s peace. 
I should expect to come home and find him with 
all his bones broken every time I stepped over to 
a neighbor’s!” 

This statement was received with unsmiling 
acquiescence, and Miss Ransom felt that her 
last illustration had not been a happy one. She 
rallied her forees for a final effort, hurriedly dis- 
carding many minor arguments she had meant 
to bring forward. 

“Well, of course things don’t seem the same 
to all of us,” she said, quickly. ‘There are 
many instances which have impressed me which 
might be of little account to some of you, but I 
heard of a case the other day which struck me 
as very curious, and IT am convinced you will all 
say the same. 

“In Boston, where Cousin Addy Braddock 
lives, there are two sisters who’ve always lived 
together, and the older one has always looked 
after the younger and saved her in every way 
she could. When diphtheria was in their neigh- 
borhood, the older one had it instead of her sister, 
and the same way with the grippe. 

“Well, when an uncle invited one of them to 
go to London for the summer, of course the 
younger one was the one to go. And Sarah— 
that’s the older—was almost wild to think she 
couldn’t be seasick for Mary. Of course she 
couldn’t, really, but she had an awful attack of 
dyspepsia all that week, and Mary was scarcely 
seasick at all. 

“When Sarah knew ’twas the day for Mary 
to land in Liverpool, or anyway, to get there, 
she began to worry about Mary’s getting a cinder 
in her eye, knowing about all the manufacturing 
buildings and the smoke and so on, and Mary’s 
always being liable to cinders because her eyes 
are set in sort of loose around the edges. 

“Well, if you’ll believe me, Sarah went out 
that morning to do some shopping and got a 
large cinder in her eye, and had to go to a doctor’s 
and have it removed, and her eye was badly 
inflamed! And it turned out that Mary never 
got even the least speck in her eye in Liverpool! 
Now what do you call that?’ demanded Miss 
Ransom, breathlessly. 

“Well, I don’t quite see,” murmured the 
president, vaguely, as no one else seemed pre- 
pared to speak. 

“That’s what I said,” remarked Miss Ran- 
som with perfect satisfaction, beaming upon her 
fellow-workers as she reached for a flannel 
betticoat. “We can’t see, and we can’t explain, 
but we must all admit, when such cases come to 
light, that there is certainly something, call it 
what you may!” 

The Hillside Sewing-Circle was apparently 
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unprepared to challenge this statement, for 
nobody spoke until the president asked if any 
one knew ‘low. Willy Talbot’s cut from his 
father’s razor was healing. 

ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


«+> 
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The Catechized Child. 


The American child of to-day has no reason 
to complain of the tasks in memorizing to which 
he is subjected. Now and then he memorizes a | 
recitation, which he is permitted to forget as 
soon as he likes. The early New England child 
was hardly so fortunate—or else he was more 
fortunate, according to the view we take of the 
matter. Every child had to memorize and keep 
at his tongue’s end not only the “Six Principles 
of Religion,” but one or another of the catechisms 
as well; for if his parents neglected to keep 
him versed in these, he was likely to be asked 
for them at any moment by the minister or the 
selectmen of the town. 

The Six Principles, as well as the Shorter | 
Catechism—which, as a matter of actual fact, | 
was very long—contained a great many learned | 
and difficult words. If the child had sufficient 
curiosity to find out what those words meant, or | 
if he had a parent or a minister who insisted 
upon his learning the meaning of them, the Six | 
Principles and the Shorter Catechism were a | 
considerable education in themselves. 

A volume on “Early New England Cate- | 
chisms,” by Wilberforce Eames of Worcester, | 
shows how various and how difficult were the 
statements of doctrine which the early New | 
England child was called upon to commit. The 
exposition of the Six Principles was very much 
longer than the principles themselves. The Rey. 
William Perkins’s version of the exposition was 
the one commonly in use. In the address to the 
reader Mr. Perkins gave these instructions: 

“First learn the Six Principles, & when ye 
have them without booke, & the meaning of | 
them withall then learne the exposition also, 
which being well conceaved and in some measure 
felt in the heart, ye shall bee able to profite by 
sermons, whereas now ye cannot, and the ordi- 
narie parts of the Catechisme, namely, the ten 
Commandments, the Creede, the Lord’s praier, 
and the institution of the two Sacraments shall 
more easely be understood.” 

But in some cases it was more than statements 
of doctrine which the child had to commit. 
Phillips’s “Orthodox Christian,” a manual pre- 
pared under official order for the use of the 
children of Andover, had this form of conversa- 
tion prepared for the minister and the child when 
they met prior to the catechism : 

“Minister. I am very glad, Child, that we 
have the Opportunity of meeting again, at the 
appointed Time and Place. 

“Child. I am so likewise; and I must needs 
say, Sir, that I have thought the Interval longer 
than common. 

“Min. I rejoice to hear it; I hope, then, that 
you take Delight in such Opportunities. 

“Ch. I think I do, Sir. And, I desire to be 
very thankful to God for it. 

“M. What you have said gives me great 
encouragement to proceed; and, if you please, 
we will enter, now, without any further Intro- 
duction, upon the intended exercise. 

“C, With all my Heart, Sir.” 

We may wonder a little at the minister’s | 
receiving “encouragement to proceed’’ from a 
speech which the child had committed to memory 
from a book, possibly against his will; but there 
is no doubt—since all politeness is to a great 
extent a matter of rote—that the children of 
Andover were helped by this rigmarole to be 
deferential and well-appearing. 








Om 


Modern Antiques. 


It is rather hard to have doubt thrown upon 
the antiquity of treasures for which one has 
given large sums of money, but a recent law 
ease has brought to light some very interest- 
ing but rather trying facts to the lover of 
antiques. 

It is asserted, says Chambers’s Journal, 
that factories exist in certain capitals of Europe 
for the production of all such things as collectors 
love to accumulate. Old china is imitated with 
the marks so cleverly reproduced that it taxes 
the knowledge of an expert to detect the fraud. 
Brand-new armor is treated with acid so that its 
surface bears the corrosion which is attributed to 
centuries of exposure to the air. Carved ivories 
are soaked in oil and exposed to heat until they 
dissolve and crack as from the assaults of time, 
and pieces of furniture of modern make are 
drilled with imitation worm-holes. Ancient 
coins are imitated in such perfect manner that 
it is most difficult to see that they are creations 
of yesterday. 

An old clock of the “ grandfather ”’ pattern is 
a valuable possession to one of these fraudulent 
manufacturers, for he will very soon turn it into 
three or four distinct timepieces. The dial will 
go to one, the works into another, and the case 
will form the attractive feature of a third. The 
top of a table may be the only part of it which 
is old, the legs having gone to confer age on 
another piece of furniture. Such are some of 
the tricks of trade for which the collector of 
curiosities must be prepared. 
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Heat 5 Rooms ... . $70 
7 Rooms... 85 
OR oe 3 100 
Your eo 
H REGISTERS, 
ouse ALL COMPLETE. 
With a 








IIT. 


SOLID GOLD 
Mounted Scarf or Stick Pin. 


Hand-engraved, Fleur de Lis design, two 
Olivine Stones with Pearl in centre. 
Worth 75 cts. To advertise, price 40 cts. 


American Jewelry Co., Box 97, Pawtucket, R. I. 


A SNIFF OF SALT AIR AT 
OLD NANTASKET. 


Steamers leave Kowe’s Wharf every half hour. 
daily papers for time table. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager, Boston. 





See 











Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. Every 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Teunton, Mass. 


rice on a new 
art Warranted. 





Write for Catalogue. 











I 
Graduated 


in twenty weeks from Burdett 
College, and was placed by that 
institution with Mills & Blanchard, 
Bankers, Boston. 

W. H. Cuiip, Medford. 


Prospectus free. Burdett College of Actual Business 





and Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 














Chase& | 
Sanborns 
SEAL BRAND 
JAVA’MOCHA 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Deep port wine color before 
cream, and golden after cream, 
rich, delicious, and, withal, Chase 
& Sanborn’s Seal Brand is the 
aristocratic coffee in America. 








Gorton’s 
Fish Cake. | 


“Nice to Have in the House.” 





ae This is the 


a boneless Cod 
that is absolutely without bones. 

From it Fish Balls, Codfish 
and Cream and all other Cod- 


fish dishes can be made, and the 
best results obtained. 

















It is the very best Cod. No 
second-grade Cod or different fish 
ever get into Gorton’s Fish Cake. 

It is put up in one-pound 
packages. 

We also put up Fish Balls in 
cans all ready to serve. 

Grocers who sell the best — 
sell **Gorton’s.”’ 

Take no substitute. 

ad 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


“+ 
FREE Ask your grocer for one of our 
* handsome lithographed Kitchen 
Reminders. If he cannot supply you, send 


us his name on a postal card, and we will see 
that you get one, 
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FEEDS THE BODY THE BRAIN, 
Unequalled for Children. 


Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Gut of Bear on Every Package. 














satchel. 











For Baby’s Joy.. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smooth! 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; be my but 12 pounds; 
occupies less space when fol 
Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2.75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 


; easy to handle over 


ed than ordinary 


Mother Enjoys It. 
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when unexpected company 
arrives —for a dainty lunch 
is easily prepared without 
extra worry or cook- | 
ing if you have on 
hand a supply of 


Squire’ S 
Boiled Ham. 


Ready Cooked. Wholesome. Pala- A id Y; Ke ww 
table. Delicious. Never Dry or Hard. I 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston. 






















? ADE from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour. Contains 75 

per cent. more nutriment than white bread and it is Nature’s 
2 own remedy for dyspepsia and constipation. Try it a week 
and note its beneficial effects. TT Se Lake you bevel ase oid coast Mill Fie 













POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 














When You Order Extracts | BABY’S PERFECT FOOD. 


Don’t say sieaply. “Send me some. Vanilla,’’ or 


se Lemon, Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, b 9 
as for the grocer keeps several brands of extracts O inson ™~ 
be and = = sell at about the same price, but the 
; : cost to him varies greatly, andif you have no 

2 preference in the matter of what you buy he PATENT 


will naturally send you the kind he makes the 
most profiton. You can’t blame the grocer — 


the fault is yours. Specify what ye want. Say 
you want such and such a flavor of ar e 
& 
“ 


Baker’s 
Extracts 


e 
And why “Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; made + 


is 








Over 70 Years’ 
Reputation. 


Ad 
ONE-POUND CANS, 


direct from the finest fruits by our new 
process by which we secure the fruit flavors 
in all their native purity and ee and 
we give them to you as we gc them — pure. Druggists 
As a rule use but half. as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings—result, flavor perfect, 


money saved. Always in full measure bottles—no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


54S e eS See et Md ME Mee Me Me Me MMe eM Me MMM Me Md 


MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS OF KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 
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FR Tae DMN ERUPT SURES PU IU 


TICE-CREAM 


10c. Quart! 


Delicious Ice-Cream or Custard can be 
m* prepared in a few minutes by using 


BURNHAM’S 
CREAM CUSTARD 


—only milk to be added. A 10-cent 
package makes two quarts of Ice-Cream. 


} ! 1 2 If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send us his name and 10 cents and we will 
will be mailed a Cook-Book entitled ‘* The Vital Ques- send you a package. Every package contains instructions how to obtain, free, our 
tion,’’ bound in green canvas cover, silk-tied, containing beautiful Souvenir of the Spanish-American War, and recipes for delicious custards. 


over 250 recipes and other valuable household information, rs E. S. BURNHAM CO.. 53 G aes oak ae 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 4. -, 53 Gansevoort St., N. 


sooseooscossoosess 59060069 | Pad od dud aad aokad oad WERE EN OEE AS WE 








Will be paid to the person between 15 and 30 years 
of age writing the best article showing why 


Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit 


make the 


Best Toast in the World 


as a substitute for ordinary sliced loaf bread. ‘The article must not contain less than 
300 or more than 400 words. Send essay with your name and address plainly written, 
mentioning Zhe Youth’s Companion, to the address below, that it may be received 
before September roth. 

Awards will be paid by September 15th. 

For the second best article an award of $5.00 will be 


paid. 
To each one competing, whether a winner or not, 


AP IATARAAINT 
ater 


em 
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bead. 











BLUE | 


gives a beautiful tint to 
linens, laces and goods that 
are worn and faded Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


Be sure that you ee sawyer’. {]} UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” Ff oor weer font keep 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 











ae 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 
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